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BY MARIA PARLOA. 
SIXTH MORNING. 

ATURDAY morning not only the meals for 
that day had to be planned and prepared, but 
as much as possible done toward the prepa- 
ration of the breakfast and luncheon for Sun- 

day. Brown bread was made directly after breakfast, 
that it might have ample time to steam while the fire 
was at its best. 
Brown Bread. 

Into a mixing bowl there were put one cupful and a 
half of corn meal, one cupful and a half of rye meal, and 
one level teaspoonful of salt. These were thoroughly 
mixed. One level teaspoonful of soda was dissolved 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water and stirred into a 
pint and a gill of cold milk, and to this was added a gill 
of molasses. All these ingredients were mixed together 
and then stirred into the dryingredients. The batter was 
beaten vigorously for five minutes and then poured into a 
well-buttered brown bread tin, which has a cover that fits 
closely. The tin was put in the steamer, and the steamer 
placed over a kettle of water which was boiling rapidly. 
The time of cooking was five hours. The water in the 
kettle had to be replenished after the bread had been cook- 
ing for three hours, the new supply of boiling water being 
taken from the teakettle. When the brown bread was 
done it was turned from the tin and set away to cool. 

Sunday morning, as soon as the fire was made, the 
bread was put into the steamer, without the tin, and 
cooked until breakfast time. 

Sometimes I put the brown-bread batter in baking- 
powder pound boxes, a little more than half filling 
them, and steam the batter. Pretty little loaves are 
obtained. They cook much more quickly than when 
all the mixture is in one large loaf. 

Occasionally it is impossible to get the rye meal. 
In that case Graham can be used; but half a gill more 
of milk or water should be allowed. 

Among the left-over things Saturday there were 


‘mainder of the fish, which was covered with the rest 


some cold boiled fish, and the cold roast mutton. The 
cold mutton was freed from fat, which was put on to 
fry; the tough, dry parts were now cut off and put 
aside ; the tender parts were used for croquettes. 
Mutton Croquettes. 

Enough of the cold mutton to make a solid pint when 
minced was chopped rather fine. It was seasoned with a 
level tablespoonful of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, the juice of half a lemon and a little onion juice. 
One cupful of milk was put in the frying pan and on the 
range. Two generous tablespoonfuls of butter were beaten 
to a cream, with one heaping tablespoonful of flour. This 
mixture was stirred into the boiling milk, and when the 
sauce was thick and smooth the chopped meat was added 
and thoroughly mixed with the sauce. When this mixture 
had cooked for two minutes a well-beaten egg was poured 
over it; the pan was immediately removed from the fire 
and the egg stirred into the mixture, which was then 
spread on a platter and set away tocool. When thor- 
oughly chilled, the mixture was shaped and breaded, as 
described for meat-and-potato croquettes in the second 
morning in the kitchen. The croquettes were so arranged 
on adish that they should not touch each other, and the 
dish was placed in the refrigerator until Sunday, when 
the croquettes were fried for two minutes. 

The meals for the two days were now mapped out, 
thus: For luncheon, escaloped fish, corn bread, pre- 
served pears, fancy crackers, tea; for dinner, vege- 
table soup, beefsteak, baked potatoes, canned corn, 
lettuce salad, steamed apple pudding, with cinnamon 
sauce ; for Sunday breakfast, fruit, corn-meal mush, 
fish cakes, steamed brown bread, toast, coffee; for 
dinner, Sunday, macaroni soup, mutton croquettes, 
potatoes au gratin, boiled parsnips in butter sauce, 
stewed tomatoes, charlotte russe. 

Escaloped Fish. 

When the fish had been freed from bones and broken 
up into flakes it was found that there was a generous half- 
pint. This was seasoned with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and about one-tenth of a teaspoonful of pepper. A sauce 
was made by cooking together until smooth and frothy, 
half a tablespoonful of butter and a scant half-tablespoon- 
ful of flour. A gill and a half of cold milk was gradually 
added to this, and the whole was allowed to boil for one 
minute. The sauce was seasoned with a scant half-tea- 
spoonful of salt and a little pepper. Into a small dish that 
held about a pint was put a layer of the sauce; then came 
a layer of the fish, then a layer of the sauce, then the re- 


of the sauce. Over this was sprinkled four tablespoon- 
fuls of grated bread crumbs and on the crumbs was put 
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half a teaspoonful of butter, broken into small bits. The 
dish was put away until the time to cook it, when it was 
baked for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 


Sometimes I have less than a cupful of fish, and if 
there be a little of the egg sauce and some mashed 
potato, I make half the amount of sauce, stir the egg 
sauce into it and add one or two tablespoonfuls of 
milk or water. I then mix the sauce with the sea- 
soned fish and put it in the dish. Over this I spread 
the mashed potato, dotting it with the butter, but 
sometimes I use the grated crumbs as when using the 
fish alone. Twenty minutes’ baking is required. 

It is wonderful what dainty, savory little dishes one 
can prepare from the odds and ends, if properly com- 
bined, which taken alone seem worthless. 

The rule given for escaloped fish can be used as the 
foundation for many combinations. A cupful of any 
kind of cold meat can be used instead of the fish. Or, 
it may be that there is only half a cupful. This can 
be used for the foundation, the dish being finished 
with a layer of mashed potatoes, boiled rice, boiled 
hominy, or boiled macaroni. In case of using meat 
and any of these vegetables, there should be a gener- 
ous supply of sauce, which must always be made in 
the proportions that were given for the fish; but 
the liquid can be milk or stock. It is an error to 
think it will do to pour a little milk or stock on the 
meat or fish. The dish will be much richer in appear- 
ance and flavor with the thickened sauce than if only 
the liquid and seasoning be added. - 

Vegetable Soup. 

This was begun Saturday morning and finished later. 
The bones and very dry pieces of the mutton were cooked 
gently for three hours in two quarts of water. At the end 
of that time the water was reduced to three pints, which 
was strained into another stewpan. To this broth were 
added half a gill each of turnip, carrot, and onion (all cut in 
fine shreds), one tablespoonful of celery, one tablespoonful 
of rice, one cupful of the cold meat (cut in cubes), one 
generous teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one tablespoonful of flour, mixed smooth 
with half a cupful of cold water. The stewpan was placed 
on the fire, and when the contents began to boil the pan 
was moved back where the soup would only bubble at one 
side. After two hours of this slow cooking, half a pint of 
raw potato cubes was added. The soup was cooked half 
an hour longer, when it was ready to serve. 

Fish Cakes. 

A piece of salt codfish, large enough to make a pint 
when minced, had been put tosoak Friday night. Saturday 
morning it was put in a saucepan and on the fire, with cold 
water enough to cover it. The water was allowed to come 
almost to the boiling point. It was then set back where 
it would keep hot, but not boil, for an hour. The fish was 
taken from the water and allowed to get perfectly cold; 
then the skin and bones were removed and the fish was 
chopped fine, put in a bowl, covered, and set away. 

Sunday morning enough potatoes (about six of medium 
size) to make a. pint when mashed were put into a stew- 
pan, covered with boiling water and placed on the fire. 
When they began to boil they were set where they 
would boil gently. They were cooked just thirty minutes 
from the time they were placed on the fire. The water 


was then drained from them and they were mashed and 
beaten withafork. Into the mashed potatoes were beaten 
the minced fish, one tablespoonful of butter, half a gill of 
hot milk, and a little pepper and salt. The mixture was 
shaped into small flat cakes and fried brown on both sides, 

Two ounces of fat salt pork was cut in slices and 
fried a crisp brown. This was the fat that the cakes 
were cooked in. The pork was served with the fish 
cakes. This is a very generous allowance for three 
people; sometimes we make only half the quantity, 
but only a part need be fried on Sunday morning, and 
the remainder will be good for luncheon on Monday. 
Of course, they are not so good the second day, be- 
cause to get them in perfection they should be fried 
while the potato is still warm. 

The charlotte russe was made and set in the re- 
frigerator for the Sunday dinner. The vegetables 
were prepared and set away until the time for cook- 
ing. The corn bread and the other dishes were pre- 
pared for luncheon. 

Nothing could be done about the apple pudding 
until it was time to make and cook it. 

Years ago I used to get a steamed apple pudding 
that was made with a potato crust. I have never 
since eaten an apple pudding that approached it in 
deliciousness. I am not sure now that it is not like 


* mother’s pie,” which husbands talk about to their 
wives, and that without the appetite of youth, and the 
distance which lends enchantment, this pudding 
might not after all be a very commonplace thing, in- 
deed. I know some of my readers may be disap- 


pointed and others pleased by my confessing that, for 
many years,,I have tried again and again to make this 
pudding, and always with a dismal failure. However, 
I dislike to be beaten ; so I tried again on Saturday and 
came nearer my remembrance of what the pudding 
should be than ever before. Here is a recipe based 
on the result : 

Steamed Apple Pudding. 

Three potatoes of medium size (half a pint when mashed) 
were boiled and mashed as for the fish cakes. 

Into the half-pint of mashed potato were beaten half a 
tablespoonful of butter and eight tablespoonfuls of milk. 
A heaping teaspoonful of baking powder, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of sugar were mixed 
with half a pint of flour, which was then sifted into a bowl. 
The potato mixture was stirred and beaten into this with 
a fork. The dough was rolled down to about one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness and spread in a well-buttered 
mellon mould. The mould was then filled with a heaping 
quart of pared, cored and quartered apples; a little nut- 
meg was grated over them, then a quarter of a cupful of 
sugar was sprinkled over them. The dough was drawn 
together, the tin cover put on, and the mould placed in 
the steamer over a kettle of boiling water. The pudding 
was cooked for an hour and a half without being dis- 
turbed. When turned out on a flat dish it was of a beau- 
tiful shape, and the apples were well cooked. The crust, 
though not light and fluffy, was of delicate flavor and 
texture. Cinnamon sauce was served with the pudding. 
Cinnamon Sauce. 

One tablespoonful of flour was mixed with half a cupful 
of sugar. A scant cupful of boiling water was poured on 
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this and a piece of stick cinnamon, about two inches long, 
wasadded. This sauce was cooked for ten minutes, when 
the cinnamon was removed and a teaspoonful of butter 
and a saltspoonful of salt were added. The sauce was 
then ready to serve. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A MODERN SLAVE. 


Wearily out of her bed she crept, 
In the gray of the early dawn, 

And while she was busy with buttons and strings, 
She wished she had never been born. 


For she thought of the work to be done— 
There was bread she must “‘set to rise,”’ 

The fires to build and the meat to cook, 
There were puddings to make and pies. 


Then she thought of a poem once read, 
Ah, ‘twas years and years ago, 
Before the work and worry of life 
Had tinged her hair with snow! 


It was something about a chief, 
Who was captured and made a slave, 
Who gave to his captors his weight in gold, 
But they gave him—only a grave. 


The old rhyme ran through her tired brain, 
And she said to herself, with a sigh, 

He was “ chained 1n the market place,” 
Bat I am chained to a pie. 


What do I care for the wintry blasts, 
Or the storms of snow and sleet, 

When I sit by the side of the kitchen hearth 
A-shredding citron and meat? 


Or what are the spring-time grasses, 
Or the starting buds to me, 

When stalks of rhubarb for tarts and pies 
Are al of the spring I see? 


Then the summer comes with buds and flowers 
And the blue of its cloudless skies, 

But, to me, the summer is only the time 
For the making of berry pies. 


And when autumn’s here with fruits and grains, 
To tell that the year grows old, 

I see but pies in apple and peach, 
And the pumpkin’s globes of gold. 


So the seasons come and go, 
Anew, as the old one dies, 

But the only change the seasons bring 
To me, is a change in pies. 


Custard, apple and squash, 
Rhubarb, cherry and mince, 

Cranberry, currant and lemon, 
Blueberry, plum and quince. 


They may talk of a woman’s sphere, 
Of books, of music and art, 

But the modern slave must spend her time 
In compounding a wonderful tart. 


* Ah, well,” she tied her apron strings, 
“T must work, I suppose, till I die ;”’ 
Then she built the fire, she broiled the steak, 
And made—ax apple pie. 
—Lissie M. Hadley. 


COMMON AILMENTS. 
III.—HoME TREATMENT FOR MANY OF THEM. 


If troubled with headache, try the simultaneous ap- 
plication of hot water to the feet and back of the neck. 


Asthma may be greatly relieved by soaking blotting 
or tissue paper in strong saltpetre water; dry it, then 
burn it at night in the sleeping-room. 


The following is a splendid liniment for chilblains: 
One ounce of camphor gum, four fluid ounces of olive 
oil. Dissolve together by a gentle heat, and apply 
to the afflicted parts. 


For a cut, take powdered resin, pound it very fine, 
and spread or sift it over the cut; wrap a piece of soft 
linen around it, and wet it in cold water, quite often. 
This will prevent inflammation and soreness. 


If a poison has been accidentally swallowed, zn- 
stantly drink a pint of warm water in which has been 
stirred a teaspoonful of salt and one or two of mustard. 
A half glass of sweet oil will render many poisons 
harmless. 


There are many simple and effective disinfectants, 
among which are: coffee pounded and burned on an 
iron plate, sugar burned on hot coals, vinegar boiled 
with myrrh and sprinkled on the floor and furniture 
of a sick-room. 


For sevére hemorrhage from the nose, try holding 
the arms of the patient up over the head for five min- 
utes atatime. A small piece of ice wrapped ia mus- 
lin and laid directly over the top of the nose, will 
usually give relief. 


A very good shampoo is made of salts of tartar, 
white castile soap, bay rum and lukewarm water. The 
saits will remove the dandruff, the soap will soften 
and clean the hair thoroughly, while the bay rum will 
prevent taking cold. 


A simple remedy for neuralgia is to apply grated 
horse-radish to the temple, when the face or head is 
affected, or to the wrist, when the pain is in the arm 
or shoulder. Prepare the horSe-radish in the same 
manner as for table use. 


For soft corns, dip a piece of linen cloth in turpen- 
tine, and wrap it around the toe on which the corn is 
situated, every night and morning. It will prove an 
immediate relief to the pain or soreness, and the corn 
will disappear after a few days. 


An excellent cough mixture is composed of the fol- 
lowing: One pound of figs (chopped fine), one pound 
of loaf sugar, one pint of Jamaica rum poured over 
the figs and sugar. Let it stand twelve hours, then 
strain and bottle. A teaspoonful every hour or two. 


When you feel the pricking pain on the eyelid, that 
announces the coming of a sty, use as an application 
very strong black tea, or simply the tea leaves, moist- 
ened with a little water, put in asmall bag of muslin 
and laid over the eyelid. Moisten again as it dries. 
This, if used before the sty gets well under way, will 


enerally drive it away. 
—Greta Beverly. 
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Originalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE LAMPLIGHTER’S HONEYMOON. 


BeGcun, CONTINUED AND ENDED. 


HEN Mr. Flanagan married the 

Widow Doolan, right on the last 

quarter of the moon, with one 

hundred and twenty lamps to be 

trimmed, and one hundred and 

twenty chimneys, and four times 

one hundred and twenty panes 

to be given a lick and a promise 

every day, and the hay to be got 

in, and two belated hens to be 

brought off the nests with twelve 

chicks apiece, and the Pekin 

ducks just trembling on the verge of adolescence, 

and the pig waxing mightier than his pen, and the 

calf to be defended from the Crogan boys, and the 

cow giving ten quarts of milk a day, a honeymoon, 

you understand, was not to be thought of. The high 

contracting parties buckled to their daily tasks with 

an ardor, which, had fortune and the almanac 

favored, might have been dissipated in—moonshine ; 

for Mr. Flanagan had views in regard to the pro- 
prieties of life. 

_And the late Widow Doolan? The Widow Doolan 
was willing. She dwelt in the heart of a manufac- 
turing town adjoining the more aristocratic village 
in whose dubious outskirts the Flanagan estate was 
situated, and achange from the dingy court, where 
she lived in straitened solitude, to the green fields 
and rural voices of her lord’s domain, was truly 
grateful to this ample bride. A kitchen where run- 
ning water was ever at her command, a handy bed- 
room, a parlor with a hair-cloth sofa and three chromos 
and a spare room upstiirs with white curtains, a 
honeycomb bedspread iud pillowshams looked to 
her like enviable possessions. 

“ Ve'll onerstand, Missiz Doolan, that me intin- 
tions was intoirely for a wedden trip, an Add Juv 
dreamed that me businiz wud be so pressin—” 

“Och! Misther Flanagan, be aisy aboot the weddin’ 
thrip now. Me bunnit nades blaichin an blockin, an 
me mankilly slaves is too flowin, and there’s a back 
bridth an two side gores has to come out of me black 
alpacky fur flouncin’, and a pair of new congress gai- 
ters, afore I'll be fixed furatoore; but I'll not be 
sich a haythen asto kape Father Conelly a waitin’ 
fur the loikes o’ that.” 

The bans had already been published for twice the 
required length of time, and the following Saturday 
night, the last trip of the Lawton and East Oldham 
horse cars conveyed a bride and groom on the front 
seat. 

If I have left out of the account two young sons of 
the ex-Widower Flanagan, a person more nearly con- 
cerned, to wit, the ex-Widow Doolan was guilty of the 
same oversight; and the first two months of Mrs. 
Flanagan’s wedded state were fully occupied in es- 


tablishing a modus vivendi with those waggish imps, 
They meddled with everything, from the frying pan 
to the photograph album, and they “touched nothing 
that they did not adorn”; and, oh! their shirts and 
trousers! The widower had not employed a seam- 
stress, and rents that were never to be mended made 
no more impression on the minds of the youngsters, 
than on their tough bodies. Judge, then, of their 
affliction when their wardrobe was put in perfect 
order, and they were expected to live up to it. 

Mr. Flanagan abetted the bride to the best of his 
small ability, and, what was better, accorded the 
frankest admiration to her well-directed measures, 
For a clean and orderly woman, who had never had 
boys of her own, this was an absorbing experience, 
and October came before those little finishing touches 
had been given to her owntrousseau. When the last 
flounce had been adjusted tothe abridged edition of 
the black alpaca skirt, Mrs. Flanagan murmured to 
herself : 

“What’ll you bet, now, the ould man ain’t forgot all 
about that honeymoon wedden toore ?”’ 

Just then a familiar voice at the kichen door called 
out: 

“Well, ould woman, when’ll ye have all thim 
flumny-diddles fixed fur to go on a wedden toore? 
We won’t be lighten up fur nine nights more, and 
the moon ’Il be splendid be Saturday.” 

all ready,” said the bride, her mouth _hali-full 
of pins and her neck encircled with a halo of basting 
threads ; “but what'll we do with thim b’ys? It 
wouldn’ be just ilegant to fetch "em along on a 
wedden toore, an’ if we lave ’em home—”’ 

The silence that ensued upon this supposition, 
spoke volumes for the capabilities of “ thim b’ys.” 

“ How wud it do to have Mary Ann come over fur 
awake, jist aisy like, and thin lave the b’ys to go to 
Granny Murphy’s a Saturday mornin’ to spend the 
day wid Micky, an thin when they’d come home we’d 
be gone off, jist to see that Jarsey cow, to Windham 
be moonlight?” 

“That wud dotill they found out we was gone on 
a honeymoon wedden toore, and thin—” 

“ What fur wud Mary Ann tell ’em ?” 

Och! it’s little yes know about thim b’ys. I'll 
make a washb’iler full o’ doughnuts, an’ a pan o’ 
buttermilk gingerbread, an’ lave ’em with a firkin o’ 
cucumber pickles covered up, sly-like, where the by’s 
‘ll find ’em. Thin I’ll te!l Mary Ann to be aisy jist, 
an’ not be after seein’ onything as goes on in the 
phantry, an’ thin she’ll do.” 

Mr. Flanagan slapped his leg; and Mrs. Flanagan 
felt that life—even the life “thim b’ys” had led her 
for the last three months—was worth living. 

Perhaps the present Mrs. Flanagan’s mastery of 
domestic details was brought into greater relief by 
comparison with the administration of Mr Flanagan’s 
niece and late housekeeper ; certainly the ingenious 
plan of campaign devised for the coming emergency 
was a concession to the limitations of Mary Ann. 

The honeymoon “wedden toore” as it lay in the mind 
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of the lamplighter’s bride, differed from the “wedden”’ 
trip honeymoon as it lay in the mind of the lamp- 
lighter. Mrs. Flanagan was for the beach, for no- 
where else could the moon be seen to such advantage, 
and nowhere else could such clam soup and fried 
lobster be furnished forth. Mr. Flanagan favored 
the cattle show, for nowhere else could such a variety 
of manly diversion be found, and nowhere else could 
such patchwork and tidiesand preserves beguile the 
tedious moments of the bride, while her lord went off 
to enjoy the trotting. Moreover, by using the lamp- 
lighters’ official mare and borrowing Constable 
Roache’s ex-official shay, they might make the jour- 
ney in their own conveyance, including a visit, over 
Sunday, to Mrs. Flanagan’s married daughter. There 
they would see the little grandson, and compare 
ducks and pigs. A less compliant spouse might 
have assented to this proposal, especially as Mr. 
Flanagan more than hinted that next Fourth of July 
would be a better time for going to the beach, even 
if it came on the dark of the moon, and he had to 
hire old Crogan to light up for him. 

The mare was on the shady side of twenty, and the 
shay was on the shaky side of forty; but with an 
early start they could journey accordingly, and then 
drive into Concord at a round pace at last. 

“Mr. Flanagan,” said the dutiful wife, when so 
much had been conceded, “ye’ll rub Mollie down 
till she looks just ilegant, moind; and if yes lave any- 
thing rattlin’ to that ould shay, I’ll be after goin’ a 
fut.” 

“ Aisy, now. Thim ‘lectrickers ‘ll be spreadin’ 
round, I’ll warrant ye, an’ spoutin’ about takin’ aff 
all the ile lamps this fall, an’ all the gas lights nixt 
spring ; but I'll give ’em to onershtand that the s’lect- 
min has me conferdunce, an’ me job’s as good a job 
an’ me turnout is as foine a turnout as ony in the 
sivin burroughs.” 

“Shure !—but ye’ll moind not to lave ony o’ thim 
tow shtrings in the hairness?” 

Saturday morning dawned red and lowering ; but 
the boys were dispatched to Granny Murphy’s, after 
an early breakfast. By half-past eight the lamp- 
lighter’s turnout drove away from the door, pursued 
by an old shoe which, sped with the unerring aim of 
Mary Ann, hit the mare with a staggering blow on 
the side of the head. The spirits of the bride were 
not so much dampened as roused to meet foreseen 
difficulties. The cloudy morning, and the mis- 
directed lucky shoe were ominous. It was a dry 
northeaster of the marrow-searching type, and the re- 
modeled “ mankilly” was soon enshrouded in the 
gloomy folds of a time-worn waterproof. 

“T’ll be warm enough widout it when we bes 
walkin’ about at the fair,” said Mr. Flanagan’s bride, 
philosopher and friend ; and with that she turned her 
attention to the objects of interest on the route. The 
uncut cabbages and ample turnip patches received 
their full meed from her eloquent tongue, and a new 
style of sash curtain, cheap and effective, at a humble 


roadside window, gave her ideas as to possible im- 
provements at home, tending to the confusion of 
“thim gawpin Crogans.” 

Mr. Flanagan viewed with fine scorn the raw posts 
set for the proposed electric lights; but when the 
mare shied at a frivolous scrap of white paper and 
the off wheel nearly grazed one of these empty 
threats, the blanched cheek of his bride excited both 
the mirth and the eloquence of her spouse. 

“Och! thim poles can’t harrm ye!” 

“ What's this, thin, ye was tellin’ me about thim 
three b’ys as was burned in Boston, an thim men as 
was murthered intoirely in New York wid thim 
electricky things ?” 

“That is when they got afoul o’ loive wires an’ 
thought they was dead ones.” 

“ An’ aint there ony /oive poles?” 

“Not till they gets the wires hitched on, an’ His 
Honor, the Mayor o’ New York, has jist laid the 
whole bizniz flat down there, an’ it’s as darrk in New 
Yorrk, sor, at this presen’ toime—as darrk as Aijup! ” 

With such converse they beguiled the way, and with 
bread and meat, and pickle and pie, the thrifty house- 
wife fortified her trencher-man against the allure- 
ments of the “ bought” fried cakes and cider of the 
fair. 

Mollie made the last mile in a splendid spurt, that 
went far toward dispelling the torpid gloom of the 
day, and once on the fair grounds, the worthy pair 
forgot all but the attractions of that fascinating scene. 
Mr. Flanagan duly convoyed the bride through the 
exhibition of poultry, pigs and prize cattle. She 
lingered lovingly near the bossie with a white star in 
its forehead, and she caused a wild stir among the 
Plymouth Rocksand Brahmas by a furtive donation 
of the remains of the bridal lunch. Then that wealth 
of Golconda, the pumpkin and squash show, was ex- 
plored, and the mammoth potatoes measured, with 
dilating eyes, and the bouquet of the onions sweetly 
sniffed. Quinces and pears, grapes and apples, swayed 
the senses with their odorous beauty, and nosegays 
of dahlias, asters and chrysanthemuins won the warm 
plaudits of Mrs. Flanagan. Long before she was 
willing to quit these enchantments, Mr Flanagan 
observed that it was time for the trotting to begin, 
and plead an engagement with Mr. Murphy on the 
track. 

“Where will yes be whan I coom around wid the 
mare fur to starrt?” 

Sure, here jist.” 

“ An lave all thim bedquilts an’ braided mats an’ 
toidies !” 

“‘Thrue fur ye, an’ the bread an cake, an’ pickles 
and persarves. They jist went clane out o’ me head 
along wid all these ilogant fru-its and poseys.” 

“Ye moight coom back here fur a last look after 
ye’ve sampled the bread and bedquilts, an’ thin I'll 
git ye here. It’s convani-enter.” 

“ That I will, an’ moind ye bes airly.” 
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“Ye’re roight. It ’ll be black as Aijup, the noight, 
along o’ this fool moon.” 

With which dark saying the lamplighter strode off 
to the trotting course, and the bride withdrew to the 
bower of bedquilts. The brief autumn afternoon was 
all too short for the eloquence of Mr. Flanagan and 
the silent adoration of the housewife, who found the 
distinctly feminine departments of the fair so be- 
witching that it was with long sighs of mingled en- 
joyment and regret that she fairly fled them at last 
to keep the tryst with her man. 

The evening shades in which their journey began, 
gave promise of a night as black as the faithless 
moon and forbidden lamps could make it. Mrs. 
Flanagan’s stout heart quailed before its terrors, and 
she begged her irate lord to put off the “wedden toore” 
to Bridget’s till such time as there might be a shining 
moon to light them on their way. 

“ An’ go right away back the way we come?” 

“Vis! an’ be glad to git there wid whole noses.” 

“Ye niver see a night darrk enough to dash a 
lamplighter. I’ve driv round on the fool o’ the 
moon, whan yes couldn’t see yer han’ afore yes, yis 
sor, an’—” 

Here the ends of the reins slipped through Mr. 
Flanagan’s fingers, the shafts dropped, and Mollie 
sauntered up the gentle rise before them, while the 
shay retreated in the opposite direction. The bride 
dropped out on one side, and groom on the other. 
He sped after the mare, and she blocked the wheels 
of the shay. 

“T moight a known thim wigglin’ leathers wouldn’t 
hould widout shtrings.” 

“They houlded till we got there, onyhow, an’ I 
don’t care if ye harness her complate wid shtrings 
now. ‘It won’t show on a trottin horse in a dark 
night,’ ”’ chuckled the bride. 

But Mr. Flanagan searched his pockets in vain. 

“Tf yes could give me a shoe shtring—” 

“Och! an’ me wearin me wedden congress gaiters ! 
—How wud “dat do?” And she proffered a good 
ball of stout twine of various sizes, which she had 
wound and hoarded from the beginning of her ad- 
ministration. 

“That'll fix her! yer a jewill, Mrs. Flanagan, an 
equinomikil jewill; an’ I don’t moind mentionin’ it 
on this bridal opporchunity, though yer aware I’ma 
mahn o’ few worrds.” 

“Go along wid yes! an’ tie her up good, now.” 

It was not without much fumbling, and many im- 
patient “ whoas,” and “ backs,” that the harness was 
secured at every point where weakness could be sus- 
pected, and not till this was thoroughly done would 
the “jewill” resume her place in the shay. 

“What toime will we be to Bridget’s, now?” 

“We'll be forty minutes goin’ to the turrn be the 
stone troth, and may be half an hour to the Forrks of 
the Three Roads, an’ thin we’ll have a middlin pull 
up Preskitt Hill an’ a smart pitch down to the holler, 
an’ thin we'll be to Bridget’s.” 


““What fur do we go that clamberin way? There’s 
a aisy road round be Mooney’s.” 

“Round be the moon, ye mane! Why, it’s two 
mile furder.” 

May be so, but it’ll be enough aisier on the mare 
an’ the hairness fur to make up. _Bridget’ll niver 
infuse the tay into the taypot till the coompany 
atroives, an’ the chicken stew and dumplins ’Il kape 
ilegant till eight o’clock.” 

At these savory suggestions, Mr. Flanagan gave 
Mollie an admonition that sent them bowling along 
for the space of one minute. Then prudence pre- 
vailed over impatience, and they settled down toa 
good steady jog. The darkness settled down, too, 
dense and damp. With the best will to be cheery, 
Mrs. Flanagan felt her spirits droop after the stone 
trough was left behind. That unlucky shoe haunted 
her thoughts, and added a poignancy to her natural 
fears of the journey up Prescott. Hill,- and the pitch 
down to Bridget’s hollow. If 4e only would go round 
by Mooney’s! But the wise woman held her peace, 
only addressing, now and then, an insinuating re- 
mark to Mollie, as: 

“Go on, Mollie! we’ll be soon at the Forrks, an’ 
thin it’s jist a step to the Blacksmith’s, an’ two steps 
to Mooney’s, an’ ony a jog to Bridget’s.” 

But Mr. Flanagan was wise, too, in his generation. 
He said nought, but reasoning that a half hour’s de- 
lay in reaching supper would be dear payment for 
yielding to womanish timidity, and feeling sure of 
his justification over the first drawing of the “ tay,” 
and the prime of the pullet stew, he urged Mollie on, 
intending to pass the Fork secretly in going straight 
forward, instead of bearing to the right as he would 
do in going round by Mooney’s. Then they would 
be fairly climbing Prescott Hill before his lady was 
warned. In the exhilaration produced by this de- 
sign, he was aware that his conversation became 
more brilliant from moment to moment, and he joy- 
fully marked the bride’s forgetfulness of care in her 
responses to his quips. “Thim ‘lectrickers” came 
in for a generous share of his sarcasms, and a pro- 
phetic vision of rotting poles and dangling wires, and 
the restoration of “the ile” lamps and gas burners 
“ widin two years, sor! ”’ filled his rapt soul. 

Meantime how dark it was! and, by the way, where 
were those “ Forrks of the Roads?” Each began to 
turn that question over; he, to reassure: himself that 
he could not have passed them unawares, and she, 
to lay the flattering unction to her soul that, what- 
ever Mr. Flanagan’s intentions had been, he had 
certainly turned off to go around by Mooney’s, else 
how could they be enjoying such a long level stretch ? 
His awakening came when she blithely said : 

“We must a’ passed the blacksmith’s while ye was 
givin’ it to thim electrickys. Sure an’ I niver re- 
marked it.” 

“ Nayther did I,” was the sinister reply. 

His soul was dark. The conviction was gradually 
fastening upon him that something was wrong. But 
hark, was that the brook by Prescott Hill? He 
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stopped the mare, partly to listen forits rippling tune, 
and partly to refresh the beast before her climb. 
The silence might be felt. 

“Ts anything the mahther?” 

“Not as Z knows on, but I thought I heard the 
brook.” 

“Sure there’s no brook round this road !—och ! 
was ye thinking o’ Preskitt’s Brook? an’ we more’n 
half way to Mooney’s! Did I iver hear the loikes o’ 
that?” and the shay shook with Mrs. Flanagan’s 
unctuous laughter. 

“Go lang!” and Mollie gota lash that quenched 
the mirth of her mistress. Mr. Flanagan was wroth. 
He had missed his calculations ; and, still worse, had 
weakly betrayed himself. A silence ensued which 
the canny bride was slow to break. After a time her 
own reflections became less confident, as no sign of 
Mooney’s lights appeared, and the mare was de- 
cidedly flagging. Now, Mooney’s was the only 
dwelling-house after the blacksmith’s, till one came 
to the sharp turn that wound down to Bridget’s 
hollow; and Mooney’s was to the right, somewhat 
back from’ the road. To the right, therefore, the 
brooding pair directed their straining eyes with such 
exclusive concentration that a ruddy glimmer off at 
the left would have escaped their notice if the mare 
had not come to a dead halt. 

“Ye sintimintal humbug! Puttin yer han’ to yer 
soide an’ pantin’ loike a sawmill, an’ nivera hill in 
view! What’s that, now? There’s no tiniment to 
the left, goin’ be Mooney’s.” 

“I’m jist afther makin’ the same observation 
meself, Misther Flanagan.” And then, in atone of 
deep conviction, she slowly added, “It’s me opin- 
ion—that nayther of both of us—has come the way 
that we set out fur to coom.” 

This lucid and impartial presentation of the case 
gave the lamplighter a warm thrill of pride, in which 
his personal mortification vanished like mist before 
the morning sun. He pushed his hat from his fore- 
head, as was his wont in moments of inspiration, and 
nodded impressively. 

“Vis, sor! Nayther of both of us, as ye justly 
remarrk, has coom be Preskitt’s ner yit be Mooney’s. 
But where in the land !—” 

“Tt’ll be goin’ fur ten o’clock afore we’ll foind that 
out, if we don't step around loively—Howly Mother 
What's thim?” 

Five grinning goblins, whose illuminated faces 
shed a fitful light on their ghostly garments, appear- 
ing from the unknown behind the ruddy glimmer, 
stalked in slow procession toward them, then turned 
and capered off down a slope, and so across the road 
a few rods in advance of the bewildered travelers. 

“Tt’s Jacky-lahnterns on a sheet an’ pillycase 
party,” ventured the lamplighter, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Och! thin we'll be swallowed up in a bog afore 
we goes tree steps furder. The bad fairies has 
charrumed the mare, an’ we're carried off to the 
spookin’ grounds o’ the Willy-the-wisps.” 

“It’s meself’ll be after breakin’ the charrm an’ 


gittin’ out o’ this widout delay. Have yes a four- 
leaved clover in yer shoe?” 

“That I have, an’ the very one I wore the first 
toime I met with yes, Misther Flanagan. Wait till I 
give me mankilly the lucky turrn, an’ howld me beads 
in me left hand, and thin ye can thry yer projick.”’ 

Mr. Flanagan’s “ projick” consisted of a nervous 
jerk of the left rein, then a desperate pull on both 
lines, accompanied by a urgent “ Back-sh-sh!” ad- 
dressed to the mare; it resulted in a crack, a shiver, 


.acrash. One shaft rested on Mollie’s back, and the 


other saluted her shank. The driver alighted on his 
head, and the bride rolled down beside him. No 
bog engulfed them, but a good smart terra firma ad- 
monished, with stern impartiality, Mr. Flanagan’s 
lean, wiry frame, and the cushioned curves of his 
wife. She sat up and rubbed her nose. 

“Tt’s more than the charrm yes broke this toime. 
Roise, can’t ye?” ° 

“ An’ me leg pinned down wid a twelve stun 
weight!” 

“Sure, there’s no stun—Och! is it meself!” and 
Mrs. Flanagan, with a mighty effort, got upon her feet, 
releasing her prostrate lord. Then she gave him her 
plump hand. 

** Ve’ll be stiff enough to-morrer if ye don’t limber 
up immaygitly. It’s only bruises—it’s no bones, 
aye?” 

“T’ve turned me ankle—Howly blazes!” And he 
staggered against his one prop and stay in a reeling 
universe. 

“ An’ the taykittle full o’ hot wather at home, an’ 
not a drop nor a rag fur me poor darlint ! ” 

As she half-bore, half-dragged him aside from the 
road, she stumbled on a gap in the stone wall, and 
deposited her burden on the rustling leaves inside. 

“Lie you down so, me man, wid me owld wather- 
proof under yer head, an’ I'll go yonder and storm 
the very cahstle o’ the bogies.” 

With a thumping heart the all-devoted one groped 
her way toward the ruddy glimmer at the left. As she 
approached it, she breathed more freely, in the grow- 
ing assurance that this was no bogy’s castle, but the 
home of honest folks. Something sweetly familiar 
in the very air drew her to enter the unclosed door 
with the words of her plea just trembling on her lips. 
Not a soul, not a sound, but a purring at her feet and 
a rustling hum, and intermittent chink in the pene- 
tralia beyond. Heeding little the dim fore room, she 
pushed open the kitchen door, seeking the singing 
at its source. A lamp burned brightly on the scoured 
table, the silvery gleam of the steam-wreathed kettle 
rose above. a stove of spotless lustre; the dresser, 
flounced with scalloped paper, displayed its rows of 
snowy delf; peppers and popcorn hung harmonious 
against the chimney, and a rickety couch, dressed in 
cheerful red print, stretched along the opposite wall. 

“Howly Mary an’ the blessed Saint Benedict!” 
she whispered, and snatching a fat camphor bottle 
from the clock shelf, over the lounge, she turned and 
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rushed into the outspread arms of Mary Ann Flana- 
gan. The shriek that issued from that maiden’s lips 
sufficiently established her identity, and Mrs. Flana- 
gan oriented herself at once with the promptitude of 
a vigorous mind. 

“ Howld yer tongue, now, Mary Ann! Flanagan’s 
lying’ out ina faint, wid a turned ankle—howld yer 
tongue, I tell ye!—an ye’ll take the lahntern snd 
fetch owld Crogan to help ye in wid the mare an’ the 
shay; an’ I'll be afther getten the Misther in on the 
lounge an’ puttin’ on a hot bandage afore he knows 
where he’s spirited to.” 

Mary Ann held her tongue, and with tremulous 
haste, and many false starts, followed her leader’s 
directions. 

When the manly form of the lamplighter was gently 
deposited on the red lounge, under the clock shelf, 
and opposite the chimney where hung a rusty sword 
above the peppers and pop corn, he sprang up like a 
jack-in-a-box as his blinking eyes caught the homely 
and dear details of the picture, and the timely en- 
trance of the still silent Mary Ann gave the finishing 
touch to this bewildering dream. 

“‘Be aisy now,” reasoned the bride, “or yes’ll be 
hobblin on tree legs all winter.” 

“T’ll—be—danged !” murmured the groom, as one 
resistless hand pressed him back on the pillow, 
while three others were already at the work of re- 
leasing the swollen ankle from its imprisoning shoe. 

“Here’s an owld pillycase, quite convani-ent,” 
quoth Mrs. Flanagan, when it came to the bandages; 
“but what’s this sheet doin’ here?” 

Mary Ann, considering that the embargo was 
raised, launched a winged fleet of accusations against 
“thim b’ys.” Sheets and “pillycases” and sugar pump- 
kins, candles and Crogan boys filled the minds of 
the listeners with wild and whirling images; and 
before the tirade was ended, the back door burst open 
and the culprits themselves appeared on the scene, 
with awhoop andadash. The candles had burned 
out in the pumpkins, and the sheets and pillowcases 
were tossed in a heap on the floor before the mas- 
queraders perceived in whose presence they stood. 
Mrs. Flanagan fixed her calm gaze on them. 

“Ye’ll wash thim sheets and pillycases out in the 
poundin’ barr’l afore yes goes to school a Monday 
morrnin’, an’ ye’ll go widout pumpkin pie till Thanks- 
given toime. I didn’t break me back over thim tree 
hills o’ sugar pumpkins fur to furnish jacky-lahnterns 
fur the nighb’r’ood. Now, be off to bed, an’ moind! 
no more shines the night.” 

Spirit of Herbert Spencer! Mr. Flanagan’s em- 
phatic nods, and the galling triumph of Mary Ann, 
drove the lesson home, and “ thim b’ys” climbed the 
attic stairs with the aroma of baked beans and Japan 
tea tantalizing their hungry senses. The bridal party 
supped royally at their own board, and Mollie 
dreamily munched her well-earned feed of oats in the 
snug little barn. 

The lamplighter’s honeymoon lasted till he was on 


his feet again, a halcyon season soothed by sweet 
attendance and spiced with many a rousing phi- 
lippic against “ thim ‘lectrickers.” 


—Mary J. Jacques. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A TRAMP’S SONG. 
WANDERIN’ IN THE JUNE-TIME. 

Wanderin’ in the June-time, down around the river, 
Outen hearin’ o’ the world, a-dozin’ under kiver 
O’ the alders an’ the willers, all a-drippin’ in the water, 
Kinder seems to me like livin’; but they tell me how I’d oughter 
Be in the sun a-workin’, ’stead o’ watchin’ daisies growin’, 
Be a-whetin’ up a reaper, an’ a-sweatin’, an’ a-mowin’ 

Of ’em down to dry. 
But I’d somehow rather watch the beauties bobbin’ an’ a- 

growin’, 

But I can’t tell why. 
Wanderin’ in the flower time, up “long the valley, 
Watchin’ little grasses grow, an’ Naters gorgeous rally 
From the wind-storms o’ winter; medders growin’ yeller, 
The brooks a-singin’ happily, the sky growin’ meller, 
Catchin’ up reflections o’ the hues the earth’s a brewin’, 
Kinder gawkin’ at ’em meetin’ in the distance an’ a-wooin’, 

Or a lovin’ here to lie, 
Listenin’ to the pigeons a-nestin’ an’ a-cooin’, 

But I can’t tell why. 


Sneakin’ up an’ down the creek, a-peakin’ at the fishes, 
Runnin’ over in my head a lazy lot o’ wishes— 
Nothin’ much to talk about—wish ’twas always summer, 
Er, every skeeter et I’d catch, ed turn a partridge drummer— 
Then jes a-layin’ down again, hands flappin’ in the river, 
Outen hearin’ o’ the world, breathin’ blessings to the giver 

O’ the earth an’ meller sky, 
Contented like an’ happy, jes to watch the water quiver, 

But I can’t tell why. 

— Walter M. Haseltine. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITERARY LITTER. 

Appearances ave everything, as far as human opinion 
goes. 

There are degrees of being hard up. We are all hard 
up, more or less—most of us more. 

A good man is a man whois good to us, and a bad man 
is a man who doesn’t do what we want him to. 

—Ildle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
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OOMPANY GIVING AND REOEIVING. 
SIMPLE AND ELABORATE COLLATIONS 
For Indoor and Out-of-door Entertainments. 


I1.—BREAKFASTS. 


S it true, as visitors from foreign 
shores have so often told us, 
that the American people are 
the busiest, most energetic in 
the world? And if so, is this, 
perhaps, the reason that in our 
country the early part of the 
day is so seldom given over to 
social relaxation? Certain it 
is that the breakfast company, 

3 so popular with our English 

ne cousins, is not usual with us. 

The ideal breakfast is a small, informal company, 
whose success is due in a far greater degree to the 
tact of a discriminating host or hostess in choosing 
and placing the guests than to the variety or excel- 
lence of the viands. 

This social gathering has long enjoyed favor with 
English men of letters. Sidney Smith loved to en- 
tertain thus, and many a famous don mot had its ori- 
gin at his hospitable board; while the delightful 
breakfasts of Samuel Rogers are fraught with more 
interest to posterity than all that he has achieved in 
the world of letters. A formal entertainment held no 
charm for the irascible Dr. Johnson. There are 
records, however, of breakfast parties over which he 
presided with evident enjoyment. We can imagine 
the illustrious company—poets, authors, statesmen 
and artists! and can easily conceive how at table 
with Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds and Garrick the 
pleasures of the palate would be accounted of small 
moment. And yet, that much-berated chronicler, 
Boswell, “a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,” in 
describing one of these gatherings, dwells with special 
unction upon the excellence of the rolls, and the 
sweetness of the butter, though failing to record a 
single item of real interest. We remember that the 
eccentric host was not wont to curb his “ ravenous 
instincts.” In such a company he might easily have 
swallowed his “sixteen cups of tea,” and his guests, for 
the most part, remain oblivious of the feat. 

Our own Emerson delighted in a quiet breakfast 
party—with a strong predilection for fe, the memory 
of which tempts the humor of his friend and biog- 
rapher, Dr. Homes, who refers to him as “a hope- 
lessly confirmed pie-eater.”” Another friend, Prof. 
Thayer, relates the following anecdote from his own 
experience: “At breakfast we had, among other 
things, pie. This article at breakfast was one of Mr. 
Emerson’s weaknesses. A pie stood before him now. 
He offered to help somebody from it, who declined ; 
and then one or two others, who also declined ; and 
then Mr. , he teo declined. ‘ But, Mr. ze 
Mr. Emerson remonstrated with humorous emphasis, 
thrusting the knife under a piece of the pie, and put- 


‘al 


ting the entire weight of his character into his man- 
ner, ‘ but, Mr. , what ts pie for ?’” 

Conspicuous among the entertainments of the bril- 
liant women of the French sa/ons were the literary 
breakfasts of Madame De Staél. The beautiful and 
accomplished Madame Récamier was a frequent and 
ever welcome guest; M. Talleyrand also, who, with 
characteristic ingratitude, in after years so poorly 
recompensed this hospitality. Among other names 
of celebrities included in these gatherings, we find 
those of Benjamin Constant, Schlegel, Montmorency, 
Sismondi, the artist Madame Le Brun, and Madame 
Necker de Saussure, cousin of the gifted hostess. 

Within a few years past breakfasts have been oc- 
casionally given by ladies in this country, in defer- 
ence to some distinguished guest. The character of 
these companies has varied greatly. Most frequently 
the number of the guests has been limited to eight or 
ten, and the breakfast hour has been as early as 
eleven o’clock. The decorations of the table at a 
breakfast this spring were entirely in delicate green 
and white, the only bit of bright color being sup- 
plied by the strawberries which formed the first 
course. The menu was as follows: 


Strawberries. 
Coffee. Chocolate. 

Hot Rolls. Toasted Wafers. 
Broiled Salmon with Hollandaise Sauce. 
Radishes. 

Sweetbread Croquettes. Potato Bails. 
Fried Bananas with Fruit Sauce. 


The strawberries, having been arranged upon the 
plates before the guests were bidden to the table, 
were dipped in powdered sugar, and eaten from the 
stem, Only the choicest berries should be served in 
this way. Let them be looked over carefully ; those 
which are a ¢rifle sandy may be wiped off, when if not 
entirely clean they may be laid aside for some other 
purpose. It will not answer to wash berries designed 
for serving in this way, as the water ruins the appear- 
ance of the fruit. Sometimes the strawberries are 
laid upon a fresh grape leaf, which makes them look 
very cool and tempting. 

The Hollandaise sauce served with the salmon may 
be new to many. The recipe given by Mrs. Hender- 
son is one of the best : 

Hollandaise Sauce. 

Cook four tablespoonfuls of good vinegar in a small 
basin or cup until reduced one-half, seasoning with salt 
and pepper corns. When cool, remove the pepper, add 
the beaten yolks of four or five eggs and a bit of butter 
the size of an egg. Place on a slow fire and stir till the 
consistency of thick cream. Set the dish containing the 
sauce in a pan of warm water by the side of the fire, and 
work it briskly with a spoon to froth it, adding several 
small bits of butter, in all half the size of anegg. When 
the sauce is light and smooth it is ready for use, and will 
be found excellent with fish of all kinds. 

The croquettes, which are very fine, may be made 
after any reliable recipe for chicken croquet:es, 
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merely substituting minced, parboiled sweetbreads 
for the chicken. Add avery little lemon juice, also, if 
the recipe does not call for it. A tomato sauce seems 
almost a necessary accompaniment to these cro- 
quettes, and may be quickly prepared by adding a 
little water and melted butter to boiled catsup. Let 
the whole boil up well, and pour about the croquettes 
just before they are sent to the table. 

The potatoes should be cut into small balls with a 
potato scoop, and fried brown in boiling lard. Gar- 
nish with parsley, and serve with a white sauce. 

After peeling the bananas, cut in halves cross- 
wise, roll in egg and cracker crumbs, and fry a fine 
brown in deep fat. Make a rich pudding sauce to 
serve with them, and when completed stir into it 
chopped raisins from which the seeds have been 
removed, finely minced citron and dried currants. 
Allow the sauce to stand a short time before serving, 
that the fruit may be soft and moist. 

At another delightful breakfast, of a different type, 
more than twenty ladies were entertained. Upon 
this occasion the guests dressed as for an afternoon 
reception, laying aside the outer wraps, but retaining 
bonnet and gloves. Arriving promptly at eleven, 
they were agreeably entertained for a time by an ac- 
complished reader, a friend of the hostess, in whose 
honor the company was made. A small table, placed 
just beyond the draped portieres at the end of the 
large parlor, held the books necessary for the read- 
er’s use. Through the graceful tact of the hostess, 
the occasion was robbed of all stiffness, and, during 
the intervals between the selections, conversation 
was freely indulged. During one of these the table 
was quietly removed and two others substituted. 
Each was covered with a handsome teacloth, and 
upon this a centerpiece—one of open work laid 
upon pink, the other embroidered in delicate greens. 
A loose bunch of sweet peas lay upon the pink 
table. Here the chocolate pitcher had been placed, 
a beautiful piece in Royal Worcester decoration, with 
cups and saucers to correspond. A pretty bowl 
heaped with frothed cream, another of sugar, with the 
teaspoons, completed the appointments of this table. 
A few sprays of maiden-hair fern lay upon the green 
table, where the coffee was dispensed, which, with 
its steaming urn and dainty china, was exceedingly 
attractive. 

As the maid appeared bearing a tray of napkins, 
the ladies arranged themselves in pleasant groups, 
the hostess taking her place at the coffee urn, and 
the daughter of the house, a lovely girl, in soft pink 
draperies, presided overthe chocolate. More than one 
of the guests commented upon the beauty of the 
picture—the pretty tables framed by the portieres, 
the two graceful women, each charming in her own 
way, the sweet-faced, silver-haired matron, and the 
brilliant, fresh-cheeked girl ! 

The first course consisted of lobster bisque. A 
handsome doiley had been placed on each plate, upon 
this a cup two-thirds filled with the bisque. A tea- 
spoon lay upon one side of the plate; upon the other 


a bit of maiden-hair fern and a spray of sweet peas. 
When this course had been removed, other plates 
were brought having sweetbread salad laid upon crisp 
lettuce leaves—the curly, fringed variety. With this 
course the coffee and chocolate were served. Thin 
bread, and butter, and small, buttered biscuit were 
passed; also olives. The last course consisted of 
orange sherbet, tinted the faintest shade of pink, 
and served in sherbet cups 0. plates covered with 
doileys. Small ornamental cakes were passed with 
the sherbet. 

One of the guests, in commenting upon the enter- 
tainment afterward, exclaimed: “ I don’t know when 
I have enjoyed three hours so much as at this de- 
lightful breakfast !” 

As regards breakfast invitations, these are usually 
given verbally if the company is to be a small, in- 
formal affair. If preferred, the visiting card may be 
sent, with “* Breakfast at eleven ” engraved or written 
in the lower left hand corner; or the invitation may 
be written by the hostess, upon note.paper. For a 
more formal entertainment, when both ladies and 
gentlemen are bidden, the breakfast hour is some- 
what later, and the proper formula is as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Fames Browne 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘Dekoren’s 
Company at ‘Breakfast, 
on Thursday, June 11th, 
at one o'clock. 


Authorities differ as to whether an invitation to 
breakfast demands a note of acceptance or regret. 
If the company is to be a small one, it must surely be 
a relief to host or hostess to know to a certainty the 
number of guests. Polite consideration would, then, 
seem to dictate an immediate reply. Although the 
custom of sending a visiting card with the word 
“regret ’’ penciled upon it, has often been charac- 
terized as ill-bred and discourteous, it is still in- 
dulged to aconsiderable extent. There are occasions 
when the ordinary visiting card (always free from 
penciling) may be sent with perfect propriety—not at 
breakfast, however. Where a formal regret is de- 
sired, the following is the approved formula : 


Mrs. Jones regrets that a previous engage- 
ment will deprive her of the pleasure of ac- 
cepting the polite invitation of Mrs. Smith for 
Thursday morning, June the tenth. 


The phrase “a previous engagement,” in social 
parlance, suffices to include any circumstance which 
prevents the acceptance of an invitation, whether it 
be illness in the household, or the arrival of guests; 
and it is not considered necessary to particularize in 
one’s note of regret. A social visit, paid at an early 
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day, will afford the opportunity for offering such ex- 
planation as may be deemed needful. 

An invitation to breakfast has ever been accounted 
a most complimentary attention. This sentiment 
doubtless prompted that oft-repeated saying of 
Lord Macaulay: ‘“ Dinner parties are mere for- 
malities; you ask a man to breakfast because you 
want to see Aim.” 

The breakfast party need not be so infrequent in 
America. An elaborate menu not being essential, 
this simple entertainment is within the scope of all 
who are genuinely “given to hospitality.” 

—Sara Sedgwick. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“DONT FRET.” 


‘Oh, I am so tired,” a good wife said, 

‘“ With washing dishes and kneading bread, 
And sweeping floors and mending clothes, 
From ragged jackets to ragged hose ! 
There’s Tommy has torn his coat to-day, 
And Nellie’s best frock begins to fray, 

And Bennie’s stockings are out at the toes— 
Dear, dear! my trials there’s no one knows. 


“Tt is sew, sew, sew, and cook, cook, cook, 
With never a minute for paper or book ; 

A drudge, drudge, drudging from day to day, 
Till ’tis wearing my very life away ; 

And I get so tired I sometimes sigh 

For the rest we sing of beyond the sky, 

And I almost wish—come in Mrs Brown, 
What’s the best news from your side of town? ” 


** No best at all, but worse than bad, 

The very thought of things makes me sad. 
Sam Bunce is still down sick in bed, 

And his wife is washing, to earn their bread; 
Mrs. Jones’ baby will die, they say. 

Ned Parks was drunk all yesterday, 

And they say went home in this beastly state, 
And beat his wife at a terrible rate. 


“ With our healthy children, our husbands kind, 

And our homes of plenty, it seems to my mind, 
Though little vexations may daily annoy, 

We can’t be too thankful for what we enjoy.— 

Your babe’s such a sweet little love, I declare, 

He has your blue eyes and your soft sunny hair; 
Can’t you bring him along, please, and call very soon ? 
I must really be going now, good afternoon.” 


The good wife, left alone, sat with down-drooping head, 
And mused on the things that her neighbor had said, 
Till somehow her burdens appeared to grow light, 

The day seemed less weary, the sunshine more bright. 
And next morning the good wife arose with the day, 
And she sang and she smiled as the work rolled away, 
And was filled with surprise, at the set of the sun, 

To think with what ease all her tasks had been done. 


Said her husband, one day, “ Will you tell me, my Kate, 
What makes you so young and so handsome of late? 

For a long while, a month or six weeks, I should say, 
You've grown younger and handsomer every day.” 

“T believe,”’ she said smiling, ‘to tell you the truth, 

I’ve discovered the fount of perpetual youth ; 

In the vale of the soul, like a well-spring tis set, 

And contains equal parts of ‘ Be patient.’ ‘Don’t fret.’ ” 


—AHarriet A. Chute. 
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MY ROOF GARDEN. 


LIKE UNTO THE VERITABLE HANGING GARDENS OF 
BABYLON. 


4 Y home, until my marriage, had 
been in a country village, and 
our large sunny lawn and gar- 
den had been abloom with flow- 
ers, from the coming of the 
crocuses in early April, until 
the November frosts had finally 
conquered the sturdy asters and 
scarlet geraniums. When I was 
married and went to the city to 
live, I soon found that a “ fifty 
foot front, by a hundred and 
fourteen deep” lot, mostly covered with Aouse, attorded 
small space for the cultivation of flowers. Indeed, 
the little ground left was so shaded by trees and 
houses on either side, that the few flowers we at- 
tempted to cultivate soon withered away because 
they had not much sun, and after trying unsuccess- 
fully for three years to raise flowers, I gave it up and 
contented myself with three or four hardy vines and 
a couple of window boxes. 

On the southeast side of the house is a large 
porch, twenty-five feet long and twelve feet wide. 
The sitting-room is upstairs, with windows at op- 
posite sides of the room, three of which open on the 
roof of the porch. 

One rainy day in April, a few years ago, standing 
at the window and looking out on the wide expanse of 
roofing, a happy thought came to me. Why couldn’t 
I have a flower garden on this roof?—and so elated 
was I with the idea, that I could scarcely wait for the 
dinner hour to bring Theophilus, for unless he ap- 
proved, my castle in the air, which began to assume 
more and more real proportions, would share the 
fate of many others I had fondly reared. In imagi- 
nation I already saw the wilderness blossoming 
like a rose, so to speak, and myself reveling in a 
wealth of flowers. 

The click of a latchkey in the front door brought 
me back to everyday life, and presently Theo. and 
I were sitting at our dinner. But not at once did 
I unfold my project. Ah, no! three years of married 
experience had brought me a little wisdom, and I 
deferred mentioning my plan until Theo. was leisurely 
discussing his dessert. Then I attacked the _fort- 
ress. Of course he objected—I knew he would— 
men always do from principle. It would ruin the 
roof! Dirt could never be taken upthere! There 
was nothing to put it into if it was taken up! How 
could the plants be watered ?—and a dozen and one 
objections, which suggested themselves to him at 
the outset. 

Having set all the “lions in the way” possible, 
Theo. finally began to see that the plan might be 
feasible, and at last, man-fashion, to adopt it as 
his own, and, let me hasten to the sequel, for seven 
years we have raised quantities of flowers, not 
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only for ourselves, but to share with our friends. 
now for the details. 

The porch, as I have said, has a southeastern expo- 
sure, and the roof is high enough to catch almost the 
first rays of the morning sun, which kindly agent is a 
great desideratum in the successful culture of flow- 
ers. Theo. had five galvanized iron boxes or pans 
made, each about eight feet long, fourteen inches 
deep, and twenty inches wide, with holes at the ends 
fordrainage. The five boxes cost seven dollars. To 
protect the tin roof and also to provide a place to 
walk, Theo. bought a few boards and nailed them to 
scantling laid on the roof. On these the pans were 
placed, three at the side and one at each end of the 
roof, and filled with earth procured from different 
sources, such as excavations for a cellar near by, a 
load of sand dumped conveniently in the neighbor- 
hood, some extra fine loam from the florist, and all 
judiciously mixed and pulverized. 

Then came the selection and sowing of seeds. We 
had already spent several evenings poring over seed 
catalogues, which contained highly colored pictures, 
and glowing descriptions of surprising results to be 
obtained from remarkably smallinvestments. I must 
confess—which I do with becoming modesty—that 
I was much better posted on flower culture than was 
Theo., who, now that he had taken so lively an interest 
in the affair, wished to superintend the selection 
of the flower seeds. Ashe had assured me from time 
to time—especially when he became unduly heated 
by his labors—that “ the whole thing would be a rank 
failure,” I determined to limit our first season’s flow- 
ers to well-known varieties which seldom if ever 
fail to produce an abundance of blossoms. They 
must of necessity be annuals, and after much skillful 
maneuvering on my part, Theo. (?) selected petunias 
phlox, nasturtiums, marigolds, portulacas and mign- 
onette. After our seeds were in, we paid a visit to 
a florist and purchased a half-dozen of scarlet gera- 
niums, some lobelia, and variegated myrtle. The 
lobelia and myrtle we used for borders to the boxes 
on the outside of the roof. The geraniums we planted 
in the box on the end of the porch which faced tke 
street, so that if our seeds failed to germinate, we 
might still make a show of flowers to the passers- 
by. A few warm rains, then a sunny day or two, 
and the seed-lobes began to prick through the soil. 
At first we could not distinguish between flowers 
and weeds; but soon the tiny things began to ap- 
pear in regular rows, like files of elfin soldiers, and 
then it was an easy matter. Several days of sun- 
shiny weather, and the earth began to dake in the 
pans, and carrying water was no easy task. How 
the young plantsdrank! In imagination I began to 
see an endless season stretch before me, in which I 
should be perpetually carrying water, while the flowers 
remained as dry as Tantalus. 

Theo. at last came to the rescue. He always does 
when things are at their worst. He had a water-pipe 
carried to the roof,a “ bib” faucet attached, and with 
a few feet of hose, I was prepared to keep every- 


And 


thing wet ad infinitum. I had always considered the 
marvelous growth of Jack’s beanstalk, and the pro- 
digious crop which Jason reaped from the dragon’s 
teeth a myth, until I saw the rapidity with which those 
flowers shot up daily. What delight I took in watch- 
ing them, and how badly I felt when it became neces- 
sary to thin their ranks! But the “survival of the 
fittest” is inevitable, even among flowers, and so the 
weaker plants were sacrificed that the stronger ones 
might have ample room to grow and develop into 
“things of beauty.” When the flowers began to 
bloom, they were in almost tropical profusion. 

As we were to have few varieties of flowers, we had 
selected them in mixed colors, and as they bloomed it 
was a perfect delight to trace the different tints and 
shadings. And such masses of color, too! Nastur- 
tiums, ranging from palest yellow to deepest bronze; 
portulacas, in such profusion and so brilliant that it 
dazzled one’s eyes to look at them; petunias, white, 
delicate pink, royal purple, veined and mottled, in 
infinite variety, a sort of substantial morning-glory ; 
great fragrant spikes of mignonette; clumps of 
velvety marigolds. We fairly reveled in flowers. 
They had succeeded beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. 

I wish you might have seen our roof garden last 
year in its perfection. We had a double row of boxes, 
three plant stands which were filled with palms, dra- 
cznus, and other tropical piants, and a large box, 
five feet by three, in which roses blossomed all sum- 
mer. At the three windows we had boxes of sweet 
peas of all colors, and looking from the sitting-room 
for all the world like a cloud of parti-colored butter- 
flies, as they danced and swayed in the morning wind. 
Theo. swung a hammock in the angle of the roof, out 
of sight of the street, and contrived a sort of arbor to 
shade it, over which we trained morning-glories. It 
made a charming place for a siesta, if one did not 
mind an occasional spider or caterpillar. When I 
came in from the hot, dusty street, I could step into a 
veritable “hanging garden of Babylon,” fresh and 
dewy, and odorous with perfume from myriads of 
flowers. Not only does our roof garden afford us 
pleasure, but through it we are able to contribute to 
the pleasure of others. Two years ago an invalid 
occupied a room next door, whose one window looked 
out upon our roof garden. She used to have her bed 
drawn near the window in the daytime, that she might 
feast her eyes upon our flowers. It was through their 
medium that I formed her acquaintance, and laid the 
foundations of a friendship which I hope will be 
cemented on the other side, where she now looks on 
ever blooming flowers. Not a day passed but a rose- 
bud, a few sweet peas, or a little bunch of mignonette, 
and now and then a dashing marigold, found its way 
to her room. 

We hardly know which we value more, the pleasure 
we take in our flowers, or the pleasure we are through 
them able to impart tu others. Friends, with “no 


yard room, avd a roof,” go and do likewise. 
—Elizabeth Flint Wade. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE HOUSEHOLD.* 


A SKETCH OF AMERICA’s LEADING WRITER OF FICTION, 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


NE of the most prominent instances and per- 
tinent illustrations of America’s greatness, 
in rapidity of growth, simplicity of conduct 
and eminent attainment in the field of liter- 

ature, is fairly presented in the proud yet modestly 
held position of America’s leading writer of fiction, 
to-day—William Dean Howells. It is not only note- 
worthy, but marvelous, as well, that such a position 
should have been acquired without outside aids of any 
kind, without wealth and with but limited opportuni- 
ties for acquiring an education, in so short a time, 
and from such unpromising beginnings as has been 
the case with Mr. Howells. In no other country but 
that of America could there have been developed so 
rapid attainment of literary supremacy—with such a 
wealth of fruitage in so short a season of growth and 
maturity. The story of Mr. Howells’ life, told in 
simple narrative, seems far more like fiction itself 
than a relation of stern facts—a fiction having more 
of the character of a page from the Arabian Nights 
than like a plain unvarnished tale of American life. 
Mr. Howells was born at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, op- 
posite Wheeling, West Virginia, March 1, 1837, of 


* New York, April 19, r8g1. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Dear S1rR—I had occasion to write to my friend, Mr. 
Howells, to find where I could get the most reliable data about 
him for my book on “* Literary New York.” He told me that 
the best account ever published of him was in your paper in 
the summer of ’85, and that he felt sure you would send me a 
copy if I asked you. May I ask so great a favor. 


With compliments, I am yours, 
DouGLas SLADEN. 


{ Mr. Howells having been kind enough to refer so many ap- 
plicants to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as containing the best ac- 
count of him ever published, in consequence of the demand for 
extra copies, the edition of the number in which his biography 
was printed has been reduced to our files and complete sets for 
binding. As this demand seems to increase rather than de- 
crease, we reprint the article herewith.—Zaitor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. ] 


Welsh parentage on the father’s side. The Howells 
were Quakers, and people of substance in Wales— 
the great-grandfather of the novelist had introduced 
the manufacture of flannel in his town and founded 
three mills there, but the grandfather, who was at- 
tracted to America by his democratic sympathies, be- 
came a fervid Methodist. The father in turn became 
a Swedenborgian, in which belief the novelist was 
reared. His people were all, so far as he knows 
them, in past generations, people of literary taste and 
cultivation. When the boy was three years old, his 
father removed to Hamilton, Ohio, and bought the 
Hamilton /nte/ligencer, a weekly journal, in the office 
of which the embryo author learned to set type at a 
very early age—so early, in fact, and in such a matter- 
of-fact way that he does not know himself when he 
first heard the “click, click, click, of the type in the 
stick.” But he does remember distinctly that he set 
type on President Taylor’s inaugural message, when 
he was about twelve years of age. His father re- 
mained in Hamilton until after the inauguration of 
President Taylor, in 1849, when, having had consci- 
entious scruples about supporting a slave-holding 
president, he sold the /nted/igencer, and the family re- 
moved to Dayton, Ohio, the elder Howells purchasing 
the Dayton Zranscript, a semi-weekly paper, which 
he changed into a daily, the enterprise proving a dis- 
astrous failure. The occurrences of those years 
may well seem, as the subject of our sketch once 
said in referring to the details of his early life, 
like a dream. 

The elder Mr. Howells found it necessary to husband 
all his resources, and these resources were forcibly 
augmented by his sons, every one of whom, as rapidly 
as might be, was taught to be a producer rather than 
a consumer, by taking up the “art preservative ”’—in 
short by learning to set type. During the two years 
of struggle for existence, which the daily paper had, 
it often fell to the subject of this sketch to set type 
till eleven o’clock at night and then to get up at four 
o’clock the next morning to carry a newspaper route. 
The fight against fate was kept up for two years, and 
when the crisis came and the elder Howells an- 
nounced the true condition of affairs—the failure of 
the Zranscript—says Mr. W. D. Howells, in recalling 
the circumstance, “we all went down to the Miami 
river and went in swimming.” This was American 
philosophy. We have spoken of American greatness, 
and this kind of American philosophy serves as one 
of the handmaids in pointing the former on to much 
of the eminent success it has achieved. 

From Dayton the family removed to Greene county, 
where it was purposed to give the elder Mr. Howells 
the superintendence of a projected paper mill, but 
the enterprise failed of a successful organization and 
after waiting a year the field was abandoned. 

In 1851 the now eminent author secured a situation 
as compositor on the Ohio State Journal at a salary 
of four dollars a week, his father being clerk of the 
House at the same time. This was the first money 
Mr. W. D. Howells ever earned and received as his 
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own. But it was all turned into the family exchequer 
and helped to keep the wolf from the door of his 
father’s home. Here he formed the acquaintance of 
John J. Piatt, who was a compositor on the Journal 
at that time, and conjointly with whom he published 
his first volume of verse. 

In 1852 the family removed to Ashtabula, Ohio, the 
elder Mr. Howells purchasing the Ashtabula Sentine/ 
and the whole family of boys working on the me- 
chanical department of the paper. The Sentinel was 
afterwards removed to Jefferson, Ohio, where its pub- 
lication was continued under the same management 
as at Ashtabula. Almost from the time he could read 
it was a pastime of Mr. Howells’ to write verses, put 
them in type, print them on slips for the amusement 
of himself and some of his companions. This was 
the first round on the ladder of authorship which has 
since become so prominent a way-mark in the arena 
of American literature. At the age of nineteen Mr. 
Howells received the appointment of Columbus cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Gazeffe, and at twenty- 
two he was giver the position of news editor of the 
Columbus, Ohio, State Journal, under the manage- 
ment of Henry D. Cooke, since prominent in Wash- 
ington city politics and political preferment. While 
on the Journa/ he wrote a life of Abraham Lincoln, 
for a Columbus publishing house, and this piece of 
literary work was doubtless the stepping-stone to his 
promotion, a few years later, to a Consulship at 
Venice, where was gathered the material for some 
of his most interesting and popular books, written 
in after years. ; 

His first appearance in a strictly literary character 
was also made while residing at Columbus. Mr. A. 
T. Fullerton of that place sent the first contribution 
from the West to the Atlantic Monthly. It wasa poem 
entitled “ By the Dead,” and attracted considerable 
attention. Mr. Howells, who had in a measure, kept 
up his habit of writing and printing verses, began to 
cherish the idea of trying his hand on the crank 
handle of the organ of the muses before the footlights 
and audience of acritical world. In this he was, as 
he has been ever since, in his literary efforts, emi- 
nently successful. Five of his poems were published 
in the Atlantic Monthly in one year, “The Poet’s 
Friends,” “The Pilot’s Story,” “ Pleasure Pain,” 
“Lost Beliefs,” and “ Andenken.” His life of Lin- 
coln netted him $190, and with this money he made a 
trip to Canada, visiting Montreal and swinging around 
the circle to Boston, where he first made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Mr. James Russell Lowell, then 
the editor of the 4Mantic Monthly, and by him was 
introduced to James T. Fields and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

From Boston he returned to Columbus, where he 
remained until receiving his appointment as Consul 
to Venice, where he took up his residence and re- 
mained from 1861 to 1865. On his return from abroad 
he did some writing for the New York Zribune and 
the New York Z%zmzes, and was a salaried contributor 
to Zhe ation until 1866, when Mr. Fields tendered 


him the position of assistant editor of the 4Mantic 
Monthly. This he accepted and held until 1872, when 
he was made the responsible editor and remained as 
such until 1881, when he resigned and was succeeded 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, which position the latter 
gentleman still holds. 

A list of Mr. Howells’ writings may be catalogued 
as follows: Venetian Life, Italian Journeys, Sub- 
urban Sketches, Their Wedding Journey, A Chance 
Acquaintance, A Foregone Conclusion, Out of the 
Question, A Counterfeit Presentment, The Lady of 
the Aroostook, The Undiscovered Country, A Fearful 
Responsibility and Other Tales, Dr. Breen’s Practice, 
A Modern Instance, A Woman’s Reason, Three Vil- 
lages, The Rise of Silas Lapham,—just being com- 
pleted in Zhe Century—Iudian Summer, the first 
chapters of which appeared in Harper's Magazine for 
July. Inadifferent vein may be mentioned a Volume 
of Poems, a Life of President Hayes, the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, before referred to, and four popu- 
lar farces, The Parlor Car, The Sleeping Car, The 
Register and The Elevator. 

Those who have read Mr. Howells—and who has 
not? for his books are largely called for abroad as 
well as at home—upon reading thus much of his his- 
tory and life, may perhaps ask as to the why of all this 
great appreciation and success at the hands of the 
reading world. To this we may safely say that the 
foundations of this well-earned fame are built of the 
simple facts of his writing from an American stand- 
point, and while looking at his characterizations 
through American spectacles and with eyes that look 
into his subject matter without any of the blemishes 
that arise from near-sightedness or moral or mental 
strabismus of any kind. 

He works a field in which he is pre-eminently at 
home—that of social life—and is content to leave the 
highways and by-ways of miscellaneous literary labor 
for others to experiment with as best they may. He 
handles what he knows he can handle successfully 
and hence wastes no time in seeking out labyrinthian 
paths which may lead somewhere and may not. Per- 
sonally, Mr. Howells scouts the idea of literary inspi- 
ration, and in this respect, differs a little from other 
folks. He even goes so far as to erase the word 
genius from his vocabulary, as connected with the 
work-day life of his literary efforts. Upon being 
asked once, how he reconciled this theory with his 
own position, he replied, simply that he had a literary 
bent and that the rest was done by hard work, failing 
to recognize the simple, but important fact, that that 
“literary bent” is the very element of genius which 
with him passes for something else. 

He also holds that the “literary life” so much 
affected, so much quoted, so much overestimated, is an 
illusion largely of fancy and imagination. And, fur- 
thermore, he holds that the oft-repeated assertion that 
literary labor is but poorly paid for, iserroneous and 
unjust. Literary labor, hé says, if made a business of, 
as a lawyer, a physician or a merchant follows his pro- 
fession or trade, will be found to have equally satisfac- 
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tory results, the trouble with the pseudo claimants be- 
ing the false notion of possessing “‘ genius ” or of being 
inspired with a “ divine afflatus ’—so to speak—of suf- 
ficient power to throw off literary gems as a flowing 
well pours out of its treasures in abundance, without 
the necessity of industry taking a hand at the pumps 
to keep the flow full and free. In this we hold Mr. 
Howells to be about half right and half wrong. Were 
he not the possessor of a certain degree of literary 
“genius” he would not to-day be, as he is, the lead- 
ing writer of American Fiction, albeit his industry, 
application and perseverance, which are exceptionally 
thorough, and complete, might be an hundred fold 
more so than they are. 

Mr. Howells writes methodically, systematically 
and conscientiously. He devotes the morning hours 
to writing, and generally completes at one sitting 
what would fill an ordinary page of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. He erases, re-writes and re-arranges his 
manuscript with great care and much elaboration, 
and his proof-sheets are a terror to printers, into 
whose hands his manuscript happens to fall. Of late 
years he prefers, and does, when circumstances will 
admit, re-write his work in full. He gives his after- 
noons and evenings to reading, conversation, driving, 
walking or any of the ordinary duties of every-day 
life, and is always chatty, sensible, unassuming and 
delightful in conversation. He says that he has never 
written a book yet simply for the sake of writing 
something for someboby to read, but always with the 
purpose of giving his readers something to think 
about, that should be useful and profitable to them 
and to the world as well. He has no hobbies of poli- 
tics or religion, and no mastering affiliations other 
than those which his profession as a writer bring him 
in the world of business, and his pleasant domestic 
relations hold for him. He is president of one socia] 
club and a member of another, enjoys luncheons and 
small dinner parties where the “feast of reason and 
the flow of soul”? abound, but is not carried away cap- 
tive by the follies and foibles of what is known as 
fashionable society life. He has a charming home 
on Beacon street, Boston, where, with his little family 
of wife, son and two daughters, in their teens, he lives 
cozily and comfortably, and the days come and go to 
him serenely and satisfactorily. 

Could anything be more delightful, restful, satis- 
fying, than the daily rounds of such a life? To us 
who write and read of all this, it certainly looks 
like the perfection of living. To him of whom we 
write and read, it may well, as the subject himself 
says, ‘seem like a dream,” as he turns his eye back 
over the little more than two-score years, which his 
memory covers, and recalls the struggles and the 
trials of his early years, and compares them with 
the pleasant places into which his lines have now 
fallen. A dream, indeed, and one which could not 
have verification in any country under the sun, save 
that of America! 

His has been, is still, and ever will be, an indus- 
trious life. He would not be W. D. Howells in idle- 


ness, in riotous living or in the vo/e of a literary lion 
and nothing more. He has won his place by his 
“literary bent” and by constantly narrowing the circle 
of that “ bent” by his habits of industry, his methods 
of application, and his logical perseverance. The 
“genius” which he ignores gave him what a writer 
not long since said of him, a “ discernment of a new 
drift in thought and affairs; a drift which is bringing 
the well-being of the common people into promi- 
nence.” This writer calls it “ drift,” and Mr. Howells, 
may perhaps, call it “literary bent,” but we call it 
“genius”—a genius of brains and a soul of sense, 
recognizing the solemn fact that brains without hands 
are but a poor dependence for subsistence in this 
work-day world. The same writer just quoted said of 
Mr. Howells at the time of his leaving the editorial 
chair of the Atlantic Monthly, for the purpose of de- 
voting more time to creative literary work, that in 
that department “he easily ranks among the best 
living writers of English.” To this we add, as at the 
beginning of this paper, the title of “the leading 
writer of American Fiction,” and we close the paper 
with a P. S. assertion that no living writer of Fiction, 
as pertaining to social life, in America or elsewhere, 
has ever yet won so prominent a place in the confi- 
dence and kind consideration of the world at large, 


as has William Dean Howells. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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BED-TIME SONG. 


** Rockaby baby, rockaby dear,” 

Softly I sing, a head nestles near ; 

Peaceful the face, and tranquil the brow, 

Off for the ride to babyland now, 
“Rockaby, rockaby dear.” 


** Rockaby baby, rockaby dear,” 

Day-time’s passing, night draweth near, 

Birds are asleep in nests snug and neat, 

In from their play comes pattering feet, 
** Rockaby, rockaby, dear.” 


**Rockaby baby, rockaby dear,” 

Up in the Heavens soon there’ll appear, 

Beautiful lamps the Father will light, 

Bright’ning the gloom and darkness of night, 
**Rockaby, rockaby dear.”’ 


“* Rockaby baby, rockaby love,” 

God looketh down from His home up above, 

Guarding the birds and the wee creatures all, 

Guarding alike, the great and the small, 
**Rockaby, rockaby dear.” 


Rockaby baby, rockaby dear,” 
Sweet rosy cheeks, two lids linger near, 
Lids grown too heavy will soon hide from view 
Beautiful eyes of the bonniest blue, 
** Rockaby, rockaby dear.” 


**Rockaby baby, rockaby dear,” 
Softly I sing, a head nestles near, 
Fast, fast asleep. Still I linger in bliss, 
Can Heaven send blessings richer than this ? 
“ Rockaby, rockaby dear.” 
—Bertha Packard Engiet. 
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A OHAPTER OF SUMMER DRINKS. 


A RounpD Dozen RECIPES FOR PREPARING THEM. 


HE human body contains a very 
large proportion of water. In- 
deed, physiologists affirm that 
three-fourths of the bulk of the 
body is water simply, and that 
every person holds sufficient 
liquid in his physical make-up, 
at all times, to drown said indi- 
vidual, if placed in a suitable ves- 
sel. The latter statement the 
reader may believe or not, at his 
discretion. Inanatural condition 

of health, and when the surrounding temperature is 
mild and equable, the human body throws off about six 
pounds of moisture per day. Of this, something over 
thirty-three per cent. passes through the skin in the 
form of insensible perspiration. When, during extreme 
heat, the moisture exuded by the skin is greatly in- 
creased reaching such a quantity that it cannot be 
carried off even by the rapid evaporation of a hot sum- 
mer’s day, the normal amount of water in the body is 
unduly lessened, and, by the painful sensation of 
thirst, it calls for an increased supply of liquid. 

It is quite possible, under the pressure of this sen- 
sation, to make the supply of liquid offered to the 
body greater than its conditions require—in other 
words, to drink too much—even of the most simple 
and harmless drink, viz., water. Many persons may 
doubt whether one can really take “a drop too much ” 
of pure, cold water, but I think that most physicians 
recognize that this danger is a real one during the 
heated term. A large quantity of cold water, which 
may easily be taken under the stress of great thirst, 
distends the stomach, partially paralyzes the gastric 
nerves, and frequently produces pain and nausea. If 
the person is exposed to the heat of the sun, this is 
apt to be followed by dizziness and acute pains in the 
head, sometimes inducing actual illness. 

Among farmers there is a very general opinion that 
cold water is not a healthy drink during hot weather, 
and the opinion seems to be founded on experience. 
The drink for harvest hands, they will tell you, should 
not be water, but ginger or spruce beers, which allay 
the thirst much more quickly than water can, and 
thus prevent the temptation todrink too much. It is 
the instinct of common sense which leads the majority 
of persons to prefer flavored drinks to simple water 
in the summertime. They are more refreshing and 
thirst-allaying and, therefore, more healthful. 

Therefore, to those that may desire to take and 
use, we offer a number of recipes for very palatable 
summer drinks. Those who do not approve of them 
may pass them by. The majority of our readers 
will agree with us, no doubt, that these, like all 
other good things, have their uses, and very agreea- 
ble uses, as well. The virtue which cannot abide 
a draught of beer, of mead, of negus, or even of 


sherry cobbler, must be very strong, or very weak, 
we will not say which. 
Ginger Beer. 

This is the favorite drink in all parts of the country for 
use in harvest time, and is probably the very best for such 
use. It is agreeable to the taste, cooling, very slightly 
stimulating, and entirely free from any harmful effects. 
It is best when made some four or five weeks before it is 
to be used, though it can be made so as to be ready for 
drinking in three days. We give the two methods for 
making it, thus: First method: Add to fourteen gallons 
of water, fourteen pounds of loaf sugar and four ounces of 
root ginger well pounded; then boil all one hour; add the 
whites of eight eggs, beaten to a froth, and skim carefully. 
Now strain the liquor into an earthen jar, let it stand until 
cold, then put it into a cask, adding the strained juice of 
fourteen lemons, with their peel cut in thin slices; add 
half a spoonful of ale yeast on the top. Keep the cask 
closely corked for two weeks. Then put the beer into 
bottles, and in another fortnight it will be fit for use. 
Second method: To four pounds of sugar add four 
ounces of ginger, two ounces of cream of tartar and four 
lemons; put all into an earthen jar, and: pour over it six 
gallons of boiling water, and when milk warm put in a 
little yeast. Let it stand all night to work, bottle it the 
next day, and in three days it will be ready for drinking. 
Spruce Beer. 

This is also an excellent summer drink. It should be 
made and bottled in the spring. To make it, allow one 
ounce of hops and a spoonful of ground ginger to each 
gallon of water; when well boiled, strain it and put in one 
pint of molasses and half a pint, or less, of the essence of 
spruce; when cool, add a teacupful of yeast, and put into 
a clean cask and cork tightly. Let it ferment fora few 
days, then bottle it for use. If more convenient, boil 
sprigs of spruce fir, instead of using the essence. 
Lemonade. 

This favorite and well-known drink is very delicious 
when well made. Take four lemons to every quart of 
water, and eight tablespoonfuls of sugar; rub or squeeze 
the lemons soft, and slice them upon the sugar; pour over 
them a little boiling water and let them stand fifteen min- 
utes; then add the necessary amount of water, well iced, 
stir well and serve. Orangeade is made in the same way, 
substituting oranges for lemons, but much less sugar is 
needed. 

Sherbet. 

Crush a quart of strawberries or other small fruit toa 
paste; add three pints of water and the juice of a lemon. 
Let the mixture stand two or three hours, then strain 
through a cloth to clear of seeds; add three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar, and stir until dissolved; add ice, and 
drink when quite cold. It is very delicious. 

Mead, or Metheglin. 

These are frequently accounted as but two names for 
one drink, but in reality the latter is the stronger, more 
beery drink, while the former is highly spiced, or fre- 
quently flavored with the juices of fruits. To make strong 
metheglin, take fourteen pounds of honey and three gal- 
lons of warm water; add half a gill of yeast, and, having 
boiled two ounces of hops in one quart of water, strain 
the water in with the rest, and put all into a cask or jar, 
and add enough water to make the whole four gallons. 
Now let it work for two or three days, then bottle and tie 
down the corks. To make a quantity of very excellent 
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mead, mix with twelve gallons of water the whites of six 
eggs well beaten; add to these twenty pounds of honey, 
and boil. When you remove it from the fire, add two 
tablespoonfuls each of ground cinnamon, ginger, cloves 
and mace; as soon as it is cold strain it into a barrel and 
put into it a tablespoonful of yeast. When it has thor- 
oughly worked, stop it close, and when “fine,” bottle it 
for use. Currants and raspberry juice, orange and lemon 
peel, are often added tomead. Aromatic herbs and mints 
are also sometimes put into the liquid during the fermen- 
tation. These last, however, give the drink a medicinal 
flavor, not agreeable to all. 

Shrubs. 

These can be made of any fruits in the following manner : 
To three quarts of berries add one quart of vinegar. Let 
it stand fora day, then strain it, and add to each pint a 
pound of sugar, and let it boil half an hour, skimming it 
clear. When cool, adda wineglassful of brandy to each 
pint of the shrub, then bottle and put away. A few spoon- 
fuls of this stirred in a tumbler of ice water forms a very 
pleasant and cooling draught. 

Cool Negus. 

This is a favorite drink with our English cousins. To 
make it, take a bottle of currant wine, half a pound of 
sugar, a sliced lemon, and the rind of an orange cut very 
thin. Pour three pints of hot water over it all, and 
grate in half a nutmeg. Let it cool, then add broken ice, 
and drink. 

French Negus. 

Take one pound of red cherries, four pounds of cur- 
rants, two pounds of black cherries; squeeze all together 
and stand ina cool cellar for three days, then boil up the 
juice, add sugar, and bottle it. Added to ice water with 
slices of lemon, it makes a very refreshing summer drink. 
Sherry Cobbler. 

Slice two sweet oranges and the same number of lemons, 
and a small pineapple, and lay the sliced fruit at the bottom 
of a pitcher, say one that holds two quarts. Sprinkle 
sugar and pounded ice between the layers as you put them 
in, and cover all with sugar and ice, allowing it to stand a 
few minutes. Then add three tumblerfuls of water and a 
few more spoonfuls of sugar, and stir well. Lastly, fill the 
pitcher two-thirds full of pounded ice, pour in a tumblerful 
of sherry wine, and stir until all the ingredients are thor- 
oughly mixed. In pouring it out, put slices of each 
kind of fruit in every goblet. Imbibe through a straw, 
by all means. 

Nectar. 

Squeeze the juice from three oranges and as many 
lemons into a pitcher, add two tumblerfuls of water, and 
sweeten to taste. Then put in plenty of pounded ice, half 
a teaspoonful of rose-water, and a tumblerful of sherry or 
Madeira wine. Stir well and pour out. 

Roman Punch. 

This delicious compound, which could hardly have been 
surpassed in exquisite flavor by “the nectar that Jupiter 
sipped,” should not, perhaps, be classed as a drink. Itis 
really an ice, and should be served in small glasses, and 
imbibed slowly and daintily, to avoid ill effects from it. 
No one in her senses would advise or use Roman punch 
as a daily luxury. Many persons would never place it be- 
fore their guests, at all, from conscientious scruples. 
Others regard it as a pleasing and harmless refreshment, 
at an evening party insummer. It certainly is pleasing, 
and taken in small quantities, it is not really harmful. To 
prepare it, first make a lemon ice with a quart of water, 


one pound of sugar, four lemons and an orange. Grate 
the rind of the fruit and beat it with the water and the 
sugar. When cold, add the juice of the fruit, then strain 
all and freeze. When quite frozen, pour in slowly half a 
pint of rum, half a pint of champagne, and a gill of maras- 
chino, these liquors mixed, and one teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract added. Beat all together well, then cover in the 
freezer again, and allow it to stand in the ice for three 
hours. It will not freeze hard, of course, because of the al- 
cohol in the liquors. It should be served in dainty glasses. 
Tea Punch. 

This drink is a favorite with many. It is, however, a 
most powerful stimulant, and really more injurious than 
the more highly-flavored punches, unless taken with the 
greatest discretion. To make it, take the juice and grated 
rind of six lemons, and add a pound and a half of granu- 
lated sugar. Over this pour a quart of strong green tea, 
while boiling hot, and a quart of Jamaica rum. Then 
bottle it, and put away in a cooi place. When it is to be 
used, filla pitcher half-full of cracked ice, then pour ina 
bottle of the punch. Serve in very small glasses. This 
compound is most useful in cases of long and debilitating 
sickness, when a stimulant is absolutely necessary. 

—Eunice C. Corbett. 
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“IT IS ALWAYS 80.” 


Across the meadow, with clover sweet, 

I wandered one evening with weary feet, 

For my heart was heavy, with untold woe, 

For everything seemed to go wrong, you know. 
* [was one of those days, whose cares and strife 
Quite overshadow the good in life. 


So, lone and sad, ’neath the twilight stars, | 

I wandered down to the pasture bars. 

To the pasture bars, ’neath the hillside steep, 
Where patiently waited a flock of sheep 

For the happy boy, with whistle and shout, 
Who was even now coming to turn them out. 


**Good evening!” said he, with boyish grace, 

And a smile lit up his handsome face. 

He let down the bars; then we both stepped back, 
And I said, *‘ You have more white sheep than black.” 
“ Why, yes,”’ he replied, “and didn’t you know? 
More white than black ; why, ’tis always so.” 


He soon passed on with his flock round the hill, 
But down by the pasture I lingered still, 
Pondering well on the words of the lad, 

** More white than black,”’ more good than bad. 
More joy than sorrow, more bliss than woe ; 

More white than black,” and ’tis always 


And since that hour, when troubles rife, 
Gather, and threaten to shroud my life— 
Or I see some soul on the downward track— 
I cry, there are more white sheep than black. 
And I thank my God, that I learned to know 


The blessed fact, always so. 
—Mrs. Mary Felton. 


But to the older questions still 
No new replies have come, or will. 
New speed to buzz abroad and see 
Cities where one needs not to be; 
But no new way to dwell at home, 
Or there to make great friendships come, 
No novel way to seek or find 
True hearts and the heroic mind. 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 
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ATTRACTIVE OORNER FURNISHINGS. 


“A corner can often be made the most attractive feature of a room.’ 
—Furnisher and Decorator. 

HEN housecleaning, in all its branches, 

is ended, and we have said “ adieu” to 

the painter, the paperer and the carpet- 

layer; when we have stained, varnished 

and upholstered to our heart’s content, we are then 

ready for those dainty touches which give a‘ home- 

like appearance to our rooms, and render them cheery 
and inviting. 

In arranging the furniture, avoid a bare corner. 
The stiff lines should be broken, and this can easily 
be effected by some tasteful furnishing, which the 
housewife of artistic perceptions will be sure to devise. 

To begin at the entrance of a house. A hall, of 
whatever shape, as modern houses are built, will hold 
a table somewhere—at the end, at the side, or by the 
stairs,—and if there is room, a tall, straight-backed 
chair will look well near it. The illustration shows 
such an arrangement. The furniture is of antique 
oak, which contrasts prettily with the high dado of 


CORNER OF A HALL. 


reddish-bronze leather paper, the shelf at the top 
being painted a dull red. Here are placed a few suit- 
able ornaments—large plates, in red and gold, tinted 
palm-leaf fans, which take color so readily, a Jap- 
anese rose jar,etc. Above the shelf the paper is of’a 
light neutral tint. A deep red Leeds bowl and a 
tall pale blue bottle upon the table look well against 


the dark oak background. A mirror in a bronze 
frame, an immense Japanese fan, in red, blue and 
gold, an embossed leather chair, and a fancy basket 
complete this side of the hall. At the end, upon a 
quaintly carved stand, is a group of hollyhocks, in a 
Moorish jar of dull tawny yellow. This arrangement 
is very easily copied, 
and will make an other 
wise dull corner full of 
color and interest. 

The sitting-room, 
which is usually the 
living room, should 
be pleasing and restful 
in its tone, and com- 
fort should never be 
sacrificed to appear- 
ance. The corners of 
this room may be made 
particularly attractive. 
In one of them, where 
there is a good light, 
may be placed a low, 
open bookcase,so many 
of which are seen at 
the present time. Its 
drawn hangings, and 
comfortable chair near 
by, seem silently invit- 
ing you to sit down 
and read; while a few 
pieces of bric-a-brac, 
and the pictures hung 
in this part of the room, 
show the refined taste 
of the owner. 

A lounge placed in 
some cozy corner will 
be more suggestive of 
comfort than any other 
piece of furniture ; and 
its pretty cushions will do much toward brightening 
a corner. Golden brown, shrimp pink and a dull 
shade of yellow are colors that harmonize well. 

Since it is no longer the custom to keep one’s china 
in a closet, a corner is.just the place for a cabinet, 
where the various pieces may be displayed. Its 
shelves should be lined with heavy Indian-red paper, 
a color which sets off china to the best advantage, 
and pretty silken curtains, hung on a slender brass 
rod, would add to the effect. 

This corner will be of especial interest to the 
ladies, for where is the woman who does not delight 
in this dainty ware? In fact, it may be said of the 
average woman, 


CoRNER OF A SITTING-Room. 


‘**China’s the passion of her soul : 

A cup, a plate, a dish, a bow], 

Can kindle wishes in her breast, 
Inflame with joy, or break her rest.”’ 


A long mirror is sometimes highly 2ffective in 


brightening a dark corner of a parlor. Let it be 
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A Cozy CorNgER. 


draped in some artistic manner, with soft yellow or 
pale blue silk, caught up here and there with deli- 
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A CHINA CORNER. 


cately-tinted fans of different shapes. A tall palm, 
or a little table, on which is a bowl of flowers, so 
placed as to be reflected in the mirror, would give a 
pleasing effect. 

There are so many pretty corner furnishings. A 
large picture, which has become an old story, in its 
place upon the wall, may be placed on an easel in a 
corner. It will seem almost like a new picture, as 
bringing it into a different light will reveal beauties 
unobserved before. 

One of the little bamboo tea tables, so popular just 
now, with its white cloth and tiny cups and saucers, 
makes a charming corner, giving an air of hospital- 
ity, which nothing else in the room can give. They 
are both pretty and inexpensive, and come in several 
sizes. Ingenuity and good taste can accomplish 
much ; and the ideas here suggested can easily be 
carried out, without exceeding the limits of a mod- 


erate income. 
—Anna M. Bradford. 
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SHEETS AND PILLOWSLIPS. 


HEN one’s household is large and there 

W are numerous beds to be kept clean, try 

our way of making sheets and pillow- 

slips. I found I could not take time to 

sew the long seams “ over and over,” and hand-stitch 

the hems, as my neat, careful mother had taught 

me. But she did not have to keep nine or ten beds 

running, year in and year out—half of them for 

farm hands, whose work necessarily must badly 

soil bedclothing—else she, too, might have adopted 
this way. 

I buy yard-wide, heavy, firm sheeting, of medium 
firmness, believing it wears better than the coarser. 
I lay the selvedges of the long seam together, over- 
lapping them nearly one-fourth inch, or sufficient to 
machine-stitch each edge. This makes two stitch- 
ings lengthwise of the sheet, forming a smooth, flat 
seam, which does not break and rip with wear, as one 
stitching is very apt to do. Pillowslips I overlap 
and make in the same way, machine-hemming all 
ends and hems. 


FEATHER DUSTER. 


When you dress a white hen for market or your 
table, be careful to keep the wings clean and un- 
broken. Sprinkle the joints with a little salt, that 
they may dry and cure more perfectly, and then cover 
the joint end of the wing with a bright scrap of plush 
or velvet to the depth of three inches. 

I made several of these dainty white dusters last 
year, for Christmas presents, and they were very 
pretty, as well as useful. I feather-stitched the blue 
plush that covered the handle with old-gold em- 
broidery silk, making three bars of stitching down 
the back of the plush, finishing the duster with a 
pretty bow and long loop of blue or old-gold ribbon. 

—Clarissa Potter. 
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FOREIGN TALK AND TRAVEL. 
MATRIMONY IN SAMARIA. 

E were somewhat surprised that 
afternoon we rode into Samaria 
to find that our entrance pro- 
duced no sensation whatever. 
Usually the approach ofa party 
of travelers to one of these vil- 
lages of Palestine brings out 
the most of the population, 
human and canine. The men 
and women come to stare, the 
children to whine for ‘ back- 

sheesh,” and the dogs to bark. 
The combined effect is to make the “howadji” 
feel himself of some importance, for the first few 
hundred times he receives such attention, and to feel 
immensely bored and disgusted by it ever afterward. 
We had reached the second stage of effect; neverthe- 
less we always expected such geeting, and were a 
little surprised when it was not forthcoming. But 
here in this miserable collection of mud huts which 
stands to perpetuate the name of the magnificent 
capital of the Northern Kingdom, our coming made 
no stir whatever. I do not remember that a dog 
barked. There were only two or three people to be 
seer in the streets. The village was practically de- 
serted. It was almost like riding through a graveyard. 
What did it mean? What had happened? Where 
were the people? 


A short distance beyond the village the question 
was answered. A sudden turn in the road showed us 
so curious a spectacle, that involuntarily we reined 
in our horses, and sat still a moment, the better to 


see it. Most of the inhabitants of the town were be- 
fore us, grouped in two companies—the first com- 
posed of women and girls, and the second of men and 
boys. In the midst of the first, was what looked like 
a rag-baby, of exaggerated proportions and of most 
hideous and grotesque appearance, which seemed to 
be the center of attraction. It was held high in the air, 
and turned around, and moved rapidly from side to 
side, while the women marched or danced about it, 
singing a rude kind of song or chant, to which some of 
the older ones, sitting by, kept time by the clapping of 
‘hands. It was a very jolly crowd, and the occasion 
was one of merriment and mirth-making. Most of 
the women good-naturedly returned our greetings as 
we rode by, their white teeth gleaming and their dark 
eyes flashing beneath and above cheeks which were 
in many instances most unromantically but unmis- 
takably dirty. About a hundred yards further on 
the men and boys were gathered, holding carnival 
after their own fashion, with shoutings, and singing. 
and gun-firing. I noticed that some of the smaller 
boys were playing a game closely resembling the 
game of “tag” which our own children are fond of 
playing. Good-nature was the rule here, too, and 
our English salutations were answered in Arabic with 
a heartiness which was apparent in the tones and 


faces of the speakers, even though the words them- 
selves were unintelligible enough. Evidently the 
little village was having a “jubilation” of some sort, 
and for some reason. 

Turning to Najm, our dragoman, with our ques- 
tions, he told us, what indeed we had already sus- 
pected, that this was part of a Mohammedan wedding 
ceremony we had been witnessing. The bridegroom, 
with a few of his friends, had gone to a neighboring 
village to bring home the bride. These whom we had 
seen had accompanied him thus far on his way, and 
were now awaiting his return, amusing themselves 
in various ways during the time of waiting. When 
would the bridal party reach the village? we asked. 
“Noone knew,” Najm replied ; “perhaps before night, 
perhaps late in the night, perhaps not until to-morrow. 
But the people would wait where they were until it 
came, no matter how long that coming might be de- 
layed.” Late in the evening we heard the sounds of 
revelry in increased volume, and coming from the 
direction of the village, by which we concluded that 
the waiting was at an end, and that the happy couple 
had come. 

The next day was Sunday, and we rested quietly 
in camp in one of the loveliest camping-places that 
could be found. Samaria was certainly like its rival, 
Jerusalem, in one respect—it was “ beautiful for situ- 
ation,” crowning a magnificent hill, with extensive 
outlook in every direction. As we sat under the 
trees, after breakfast, reading a little, dozing a little, 
thinking more than a little, with our eyes turned west- 
ward toward that little strip of sea seen through a 
gap in the hills—that sea beyond which were home 
and friends—our attention was attracted by the faint 
sound of many voices, singing or chanting together. 
We were at first puzzled to make out where it came 
from, but finally discovered, far down in the valley be- 
neath us, a company of people moving along in irregu- 
lar procession. Whoarethey? Whatare they doing? 
Where are they going? We hunt up Najm, and put 
the questions to him. He has been “posting up” 
from some of the villagers, and he tells us that it is 
another wedding—the fifth which has taken place in 
Samaria within aweek! No stringency in the matri- 
monial market there, evidently. With our glasses we 
watched the people for a long time. Near the top of 
the hill opposite was a village, half hidden from our 
view by an extensive olive grove. Toward this they 
took their way, and we surmised that it was there that 
the fair bride-elect lived. Presently they reached the 
grove, passed into and through it, and commenced 
the descent of the hill again, having made no stop, and 
having not gone so far as the village mentioned. 
Half-way down the hillside they halted. A ceremony 
of some sort was performed; and then most of the 
people came on, while a few stood still for a little 
while, and finally turned back and went up the hill. 
We learned that in this case the bridegroom had not 
gone for the bride, but had sent his friends, while he 
awaited their return at the entrance to the village. 
Had those friends gone to the residence of the bride’s 
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bridegroom in the expense of a feast for the whole 
village in which she lived. But, the town being a 
large one, and the bridegroom being of a frugal and 
economical turn of mind, he had thriftily contracted 
with the lady’s relations, for a consideration, to meet 
his friends, and deliver her into their hands outside 
the village; in which case there could be no claim laid 
upon his hospitality by the hungry villagers. The 
ceremony on the hillside was the delivery of the bride 
to those who had come for her, and the little company 
that went back up the hill was made up of her par- 
ents and intimate friends, 

As the procession drew near, we went down to the 
road to meet it, giving one of the villagers who was 
hanging about the camp a “bishlik’”’ (do you know 
how much that is? About twelve and a half cents.) 
to guide us. It was a curious sight. First came a 
man on horseback, evidently the “ best man,” acting 
as master of ceremonies. Then was borne a large 
banner of red and green silk, with a star and crescent, 
and an Arabic sentence, in gold upon it. This was 
closely followed by a party of men and boys march- 
ing with some regard to order, singing and clapping 
their hands in concert. Then, at a little distance, 
rode the bride astride upon a white horse, which was 
led by an attendant. “How was she dressed?” 
That is a woman’s question, of course. Well, her 
dress was not the conventional bridal array of our 
country. She wore a long black robe, which covered 
her from head to foot, with a thick, green, figured veil 
completely hiding herface. Herhands were wrapped 
up in some soft white stuff, as a sort of substitute for 
gloves, perhaps. Bright yellow slippers were the only 
other part of her visible costume. Are you charmed 
with the description, fair reader? Shall you adopt 
the costume at that important event that comes off--— 
let us see, when is it? Next month? You may be 
certain of creating a sensation, if you do. 

Following the bride came a company of women and 
girls, dressed in all sorts of gay colors, and singing 
like the men; while a goatherd with half a dozen black 
goats brought up the rear of the motley procession ; 
whether these last were an integral part of it, or were 
merely “hangers on,” I did not learn. I have used 
the words “singing” and “song” for want of other 
terms. In reality there was very little singing about it. 
The song is a kind of recitative and response. One 
chants a strain and the rest take it up and repeat it, 
or respond to it in concert, generally clapping their 
hands to mark the accent. It is doleful enough, like 
all Eastern music. 

Our guide wanted us to follow the procession to the 
village; but, as his knowledge of English was about 
on a par with our familiarity with Arabic, we declined, 
not knowing how the intrusion of strangers upon the 
wedding festivities might be regarded. Besides, we 
thought we had had our “ bishlik’s” worth of enter- 
tainment, and so returned to camp, giving our blessing 
and best wishes to the newly married party by proxy. 

—J. K. Wilson. 
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THE FAMILY MEDIOINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he 
finds best of, is the best physic to preserve health.—Bacon 


V.—COMMON SENSE IN AND ABOUT THE SICK-RKoom. 
HUS far in this series of papers, atten- 
tion has been given principally to the 
avoidance of disease. Notwithstand- 
ing all possible care, and all favor- 
able conditions, however, there 
come, in every family, times when 
it is necessary to understand what 
to do, and what not to do, in the 
sick-room. Unfortunately not all 
of us can have the advantage of 
training schools for nurses, and 
: : there are many, young mothers 
—— especially, who find themselves 
suddenly called upon to care for 
children or friends in cases of serious illness, without 
even the advantage which might have come from 
previous experience. To all such there are a few 
general thoughts and principles which it is possible 
to inculcate, so that they may guide and assist when 
the time of emergency arrives. In these suggestions, 
full consideration is given to the fact that every home 
has its peculiarities and its limitations. In the great 
majority of cases, there are so many things which we 
should like todo for the sick, if circumstances or 
means permitted, for which we have to make the 
best possible substitute. It is, therefore, in general 
terms that these suggestions are offered, leaving 
every reader to adapt them to the circumstances 
governing individual cases. 

First, then, as to the room itself in which the period 
of illness is to be passed. It should not be a dark, 
gloomy corner, save in those few instances where the 
disease is of such a nature as to render even a moder- 
ate amount of light unbearable; generally speaking, 
the sick-room should be as cheerful in its aspect as 
possible. The light of day should be freely admitted, 
unless it is distressingly annoying to the patient, and 
even the sunlight should not necessarily be excluded. 
Sunshine brightens and inspires—these are the very 
elements of health and cheerfulness, and they are 
certainly nowhere more needed. ‘The air, also, 
should be kept fresh and sweet. How often in 
entering a sick-room one is almost repelled by the 
vitiated, tainted air of the apartment. If this be the 
effect upon a strong, healthful person, what must it 
be to the enfeebled and disorganized system which 
is compelled to breathe the fetid vapors over and 
over again, at the very time when it is most desirable 
that the lungs should be filled with sweet, pure, in- 
spiring air? 

How to secure this condition is not always im- 
mediately apparent. If there is a chimney opening 
from the room, it affords one of the best possible 
means of ventilation. An open grate is always a 
blessing in such an apartment. The chimney draft 
is usually sufficient to keep the air wholesome, and if 
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it be necessary to strengthen the movement of air 
slightly, the flame of a lamp will usually be found 
entirely sufficient. Unfortunately not all apart- 
ments have open grates, or even connection with the 
chimney. If the roomis close, and has, as so many 
rooms have, only a simple window and adoor, asa 
general thing both of these should be opened more 
or less, according to circumstances; though some- 
times a slight crevice at the top and bottom of the 
window will answer admirably. Of course, no direct 
draft should ever be allowed to touch the patient, 
and, generally speaking, it is not necessary to ven- 
tilate to the extent of creating a pronounced draft 
through any portion of the apartment; but where 
this is unavoidable, screens or other effective methods 
should be employed to protect the invalid. 

Then as to the bed—and here is one of the prob- 
lems most difficult of satisfactory solution. It is too 
often supposed that the softer,’more yielding the 
bed, the greater the comfort to the invalid and the 
kindness manifested in the provision ; but this is far 
from being the fact. Generally speaking, a thick 
feather bed, lightly covered with, perhaps, a blanket 
and a sheet only, beneath the patient, into which the 
person sinks bodily, is anything but comfortable, 
especially where the patient is obliged to lie in bed 
continuously, or is suffering from any form of fever. 
‘The enveloping mass, heated by the body, and often 
dampened by perspiration, clings about the sufferer, 
like a veritable mantle of torture. What a grateful 


relief it would be, in such a case, to the invalid to be 


transferred toa bed, the foundation of which wasa 
fine mattress, sufficiently softened to yield slightly 
to the pressure of the body, yet retaining enough 
firmness 1o give a sense of grateful support and to 
allow convenient ventilation of the bed, and easy 
change of position for the occupant. There is little 
reason why a couch thus prepared should not be 
generally used, in health as well as in illness; but 
in the latter case it is indispensable to comfort and 
convenience. 

It is hardly necessary to suggest to any reader of 
Goop HovuseKEEPING that cleanliness is all-impor- 
tant about the bed and bedding, no matter what the 
nature of the disease. It is almost equally necessary 
and hardly less indispensable that the bedclothing 
should be frequently changed and thoroughly aired, 
being exposed to the sunlight if possible, even where 
it is not necessary to send itto the washroom. These 
are matters which involve more or less of labor and 
perplexity, but they are matters which cannot be well 
neglected, as they mean to the patient the gratifica- 
tion and inspiration which come from the change, 
the cleanliness and the sweetness by which he is 
surrounded. 

As to food, there is so much that might be said, and 
after all so much that must be left to circumstances, 
that it is difficult to treat the matter in this general 
way. There are, however, a few “don’ts” which 
may be urged at the outset as of supreme importance. 

In the first place, “don’t” force food upon a sick 


person, under any circumstances, unless through 
special medical advice. Generally speaking, the 
appetite is the best guide as to the quantity of food 
which a sick person should take. If there is no 
appetite, there is also no power of digestion, and to 
force food into the stomach under those circum- 
stances is simply to add an element of discomfort 
and, perhaps, of positive injury. It is in this wiy 
that many a pefson mistakenly injuresa sick friend 
by preparing or offering one delicacy after another, 
in the hope to “ tempt the appetite,” when the con- 
dition of the system is such that no food is required. 
At the same time, the old idea, now happily pre:ty 
much abandoned, of denying food when the appetite 
demands it, is equally a wrong to the sufferer. Dis- 
cretion should, of course, be’ used, and we may 
properly in this connection consider some of the 
articles of diet which may safely be given in cases of 
illness. 

It is now so well understood, and so generally 
admitted, that milk is one of the mast indispensable 
articles of the sick-room diet, that we wonder at the 
great prejudice existing against it, even within recent 
times. In fact, it is within the memory of middle- 
aged people, that milk was prohibited in the sick- 
room, even so far as to forbid its addition to a cup of 
tea. However, that, with many another absurd no- 
tion has passed away, and it is recognized that milk, 
in some form, is the most universal food and the most 
valuable for the weak and feeble. It is only in case 
of acidity of the stomach that milk in its normal 
state may not be safely administered, even to a very 
feeble person, and in that case the addition of lime 
water may correct the condition of the patient. Not 
to depend upon personal assertions or observations, 
let me quote a few words from high authorities in 
regard to this matter of nutriment for the sick-room — 
words which are so sensible, and so well adapted to 
the comprehension of even the amateur nurse, that 
they cannot be too carefully considered : 

“The main staple diet for the sick is the same as 
for infants ; namely milk. And forthe same reasons; 
that it contains all that is essential for the system, in 
a form easy of digestion and appropriation. In 
typhoid fever, for example, almost from the begin- 
ning, a patient may be fed with two tablespoonfuls 
of milk every two or three hours, day and night. 
Another concentrated article is beef tea; and stronger 
yet, beef essence. The mistake has been very often 
made, and is encouraged in many books on such 
subjects, of straining or filtering beef tea after it has 
been subjected to a boiling heat. Its most nourish- 
ing partisthus left behind. It ought to be brown, with 
finely divided particles (not solid pieces, of course,) of 
the meat. The same is true also of the essence of 
beef made without the addition of water. 

“Next to these articles of food come broths, or 
teas of other meats; as mutton and chicken soups. 
They should, for the sick, be made strong, not watery ; 
but should be thoroughly rid of their fat, by skimming. 
This can be effectually done when they have stood 
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and become cool ; but, except in the warmest weather, 
they should be heated again to be taken. 

“Prepared extracts of beef are much in use, to 
save trouble in getting the fresh article. Liebig’s 
has been the most famous ; but as it is prepared with 
heat and then filtered, it leaves out most of the 
nourishing part of the meat, and is rather a nutritive 
stimulant than a food. Armout’s extract of beef has 
the substance of the beef in a very concentrated 
state. Most people can take it very well. Two tea- 
spoonfuls of it may be added to about a quarter of a 
tumblerful of water, (hot or cold, as preferred.) this 
being given two tablespoonfuls, more or less, at a time. 

“ Bovine is agreeable to some persons, and, when 
sO, answers avery good purpose. Many physicians 
recommend it, and use it largely. 

“Jellies are weak food; good only for variety, or 
to hold something stronger, as a matter of taste. 

“Fruits are commonly pleasant during fever, but 
they are most of them too hard to digest. Malaga 
grapes will almost always agree well. Orange juice 
(without swallowing the pulp) does so also, and is 
often very refreshing to the sick. Lemonade is 
pleasant and cooling, but requires consideration of 
the condition of the stomach and bowelsat the time. 
One of the best things to clean a foul tongue, during 
fever, is half a lemon, passed slowly over it now and 
then. Stimulants are often added to the diet of the 
sick, when patients are much prostrated or exhausted. 
Their use requires caution and judgment, and they 
should not be employed without advice of a physician. 

* Convalescence is generally attended by the return 
of a good appetite and digestive power. The system 
has to make up for what it has lost during illness. 
Care is necessary that the patient does not venture 
too soon upon a varied diet, or the use of things hard 
of digestion. After typhoid fever, this is particularly 
necessary. From the special condition of the in- 
testinal canal in that disease, life may be endangered 
at that time bya single imprudence in diet. Gener- 
ally, however, after most diseases, recovery is marked 
by ability to eat all ordinary wholesome food, and a 
variety of digestible dishes may be indulged in, 
always, of course, avoiding excess.” 

There are a few things regarding the personal 
movements of the nurse and the general supervision 
of the sick-room which may properly be impressed 
upon all who have to do with sick people. In the 
first place do not carry into the sick-room an air of 
gloominess, foreboding, or even of too demonstrative 
sympathy with the sufferer. A quiet cheerfulness 
should be the rule in all cases, and a smile anda 
cheerful accent to the spoken word are worth a 
thousand times more than a sigh or a tear. 

Despondency on the part of the patient is in many 
cases more deadly than disease, and whatever is said 
or done in and about the sick-room, should be with a 
view to dispel that emotion and replace it with some- 
thing more healthful. Do not go tip-toeing and 
creeping about the apartment; do not stand behind 
a screen, curtain or door, and peer wistfully at the 


invalid ; do not stare fixedly at him from any point, 
and do not indulge persistent questionings which are 
evidently annoying. If the patient invites conversa- 
tion, and is able to endure it, talk frecly of those 
matters in which he is interested, the current news 
of the day, social events or reminiscences; but 
under no circumstances permit such topics as sick- 
ness, death, suffering and others of like nature. 
Above all things, keep out of the sick-room that 
merciless bore, whether man or woman, whose only 
word of consolation is an expression of horror at the 
ghastly condition of the patient, and who immediately 
plunges into such pleasing topics as the unusual 
mortality in the community, the probability of the 
patient’s recovery, and the like. 

I recall a simple instance of this sort of comforter. 
A neighbor had the misfortune to suffer a very 
severe compound fracture of a leg. He was made 
as comforiable as possible by skillful surgeons, but it 
was at first a question whether he might not, after 
all, have to suffer amputation. He was not a man of 
particularly sanguine temperament. The prospect 
of many weeks in bed was bad enough, and the 
possibility which hung over him made it especially de- 
sirable to keep him in the best possible spirits, since 
his physical welfare would depend so much upon so 
doing. No sooner, however, did the news of his mis- 
fortune reach one of his friends, who had suffered in 
like manner, than he set out to console the victim, 
taking with him asa means of so doing, several pieces 
of bone which had been removed from one of his own 
legs some years before. Fortunately the wife of the 
injured man had tact equal to the occasion, and by 
some excuse or another—and the Recording Angel 
will make no mark against her for using such excuses 
as come to mind—she prevented the meeting of the 
two men. Of course, the intention of the visitor was 
excellent, but his judgmeut was on a par with that of 
many persons who succeed in gaining entrance to 
the sick-room. In each and every such case, where 
their traits are known, there is one invariable rule to 


be pursued —keep them out. 
—A Mother at Home. 
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O beautiful birds, so full of song, 
And flowers of sweet perfume, 

Come dwell with me for one bright day— 
This happy day in June. 


I’ll seek thy home in forest shade, 
And leave all care and gloom, 

To roam with thee for one bright day— 
This happy day in June. 


Gay birds in cages pining, 
O get your songs in tune, 

And hie with me to sylvan glades— 
This happy day in June. 

And when the summer is over, 
And flowers cease to bloom, 

We'll thank the glorious Giver for 


This happy day in June. 
—Eho. 
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SOIENCE AND ART OF MODERN ETIQUETTE. 


ARRANGED FOR THE FouR HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


V.—Etiquette of the Nursery. 

S etiquette consists to a great extent 

of the forms required by good breed- 

ing in social life, it naturally has a 

starting point which appropriately 

may be where life isin the bud, the 

nursery —sometimes alluded to as 

the bawl-room. This apartment 

should be in the upper portion of the 

house, as the lower rooms may be 

damp, and so have a pulmonic effect 

on the little stranger, while attic 

rooms are not apt to produce rheumatics or kindred 

diseases. There are many other advantages to be 

observed in this connection, none of which present 
themselves at this moment. 

In preparing for the advent of the baby, a good 
supply of clothing should be purchased, as babies, 
with the exception of those of the elephant variety, 
travel without their trunks. It is also well to make 
satisfactory arrangements with a nurse. One witha 


good constitution and by-laws should be selected, 
while a dry-nurse need not be possessed of such a 
preternatural thirst as was the late lamented Sairy 
Gamp. To young mothers who are enjoying their 
first experience in what might be termed the infant 
industry of our country, it is well to explain that, 


while the new arrival may be as bald as the other 
side of a tomb-stone or Bill Nye, or any other pair of 
objects that mark the grave and gay, it is not neces- 
sary to have the little cherub measured for a wig. 
The growth of the hair will follow the growth of the 
heir. At the same time, the fact that the youngster 
has not a tooth in its head, need not be a source of 
overwhelming grief, for while the little one may be 
never so precocious, the fact that it is a toothless 
child, need not necessarily render it sharper than a 
serpent’s thanks. 

There are several ways of raising children, one 
weigh being with steelyards with an average of less 
than ten pounds. Aside from that, they may be 
raised in the manner provided by nature, or by means 
of a small bottle and length of diminutive garden 
hose, or by the hairof the head. Discarding the 
latter as being of a too heroic nature, let the others 
be touched upon ina general way. The first few 
months of an infant’s life are devoted to eating,— 
or rather drinking—sleeping, and crying. It in- 
dulges in this vocal amusement to a greater or less 
extent, and it is often difficult to ascertain what it is 
crying about, except that in a general way it is cry- 
ing about half the time. Another peculiarity of the 
little one is that it will lie for hours at a time—like a 
lawyer, but with its fist thrust into its mouth nearly 
tothe armpit, blinking at space. Students of human 
nature have decided that at such times the child is 
making up its mind what to cry about that night, and 


having slept away most of the day it is in prime con- 
dition at night to carry into effect any resolution 
engrossed upon its mind, so that when the devoted 
father paces the floor, during the still, Waterbury 
watches of the night, with the yelling infant in one 
hand and the quelling paregoric bottle in the other, 
he may have a chance to decide that marriage is a 
howling success.” 

Bathing enters largely into the early life of a child, 
in fact to such an extent that when it is able to con- 
verse, it will naturally remark: 

“Good morning; I have used Plum’s soap.” 

In bathing a child it is essential to have a supply 
of water on hand, it is also necessary that the water 
should be of a proper temperature. When the 
youngster is dumped into the tub, barrel or whatever 
is used for the bath, if its flesh immediately assumes 
a fashionable shrimp pink color, it is evident that the 
water is too hot. In such a case, fish out your victim 
as quickly as possible, for a parboiled child in the 
house is not a thoroughly well-spring of pleasure. 
On the other hand, if on being placed in the tub, the 
baby becomes a beautiful navy-yard blue, the chances 
are that the water is too cold. In thatevent, place 
the tub and contents over the fire for a few moments 
and the temperature will regulate itself. After the 
bath, the baby should be first dried and powdered, 
not necessarily with gunpowder; it should then be 
dressed, not necessarily with a salad dressing, but 
with the use of plenty of pins. It is customary with 
young mothers to drive the pins well into the child’s 
anatomy and clinch them. When this precaution 
has been neglected, the baby on being taken up has 
been known to slip suddenly through its garments, 
appedring before its astonished parents as if in 
readiness for another bath. 

Some babies proceed to go to sleep as soon as they 
are placed in their cribs; others require to be 
rocked. In such cases rocks of a medium size should 
be used. There are several ways of putting the baby 
to sleep again, should it awaken during the night. 
The “ floor-walker” act is one way, but many mothers 
favor the use of some one of the standard brands 
of soothing sirups. ‘These preparations, while in- 
dorsed in grammatically-constructed letters from un- 
grammatical people in unheard-of towns in the far 
West, are often as dangerous as a damp cellar, and 
should be administered with judgment and a small 
teaspoon, for while an overdose will put the baby to 
sleep, subsequent streamers of ribbon and crepe 
upon the bell-knob may suggest that all efforts to 
awaken have proved futile. 

It is unwise to be in too much of a hurry in begin- 
ning baby’s education. A course of modern lan- 
guages, while yet the embryo student’s vocabulary is 
limited to “G-o-o,” is not apt to be crowned with 
marked success. The Kindergarten system is agood 
one with which to commence. For instance, a mirror 
and smal! hammer in the hands of a two-year-old child 
will enable it to gain a pretty good idea of fractions, 
while a keen razor, placed in its possession, will aid 
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the infant in demonstrating that four fingers less one 
finger spoils a full hand and leaves three of a kind. 

One of the most important events in the history of 
any family is the arrival of the first baby’s first tooth ! 
It is customary to telegraph the momentous fact to 
all near relatives, while all friends of the family 
should be notified by mail without delay. It is well 
to have a supply of special delivery stamps on hand 
for use in this emergency. Another event of almost 
National importance is the christening of the baby. 

The little one will, of course, be togged out ina 
costly robe (Buffalo babies need not necessarily wear 
buffalo robes) trimmed with Hunters point-lace and 
other adornments, and if securely gagged and bound 
it will add to the relief of the officiating clergyman, 
particularly if he be young and unmarried. 

A person called upon to actas sponsor should not 
fail to inform himself as to the sex of the child, and 
in selecting a name avoid the Keturahs and Amini- 
dabs of by-gone days. In announcing the name to 
the officiating clergyman, be particular to do so in a 
distinct tone of voice. Remember that unfortunate, 
tongue-tied mother, who, when the minister asked 
the name, replied ‘“Luthy, thir.” The scandalized 
clergyman immediately baptized the girl “ John,” 
afterward explaining that he didn’t propose to blast 
the youngster’s future by christening him “ Lucifer,” 
at the same time acknowledging that John was hardly 
as suitable a cognomen for a little girl as Lucy would 
have been. 

Until children reach the age when they may safely 
be released from the thralldom of the nursery, keep 
them there. Speaking directly to parents—no doubt 
your children are all prodigies in their individual 
lines, and far superior to all other children, yet they 
may not possess the same attractions for your friends 
that they do for you. Don’t trot them out at the fag 
end of a dinner-darty and turn them loose en masse 
upon your defenseless guests. Put yourselves in the 
places of those whom you are entertaining, when the 
order is given to “bring in the children!” In a 
moment there is a noise upon the stairs, not unlike 
the sound that would have been produced by the 
dumping of a ton of coal in that locality, and after 
that—the deluge! The olive-branches burst into the 
room and, after several sanguinary encounters with 
their unfortunate nurse, are ranged round the table, 
and some semblance of order restored. At length 
the hostess asks one of the guests if he will “ have 
some of the pudding?” A breathless silence ensues, 
and then as the guest replies, “ No; thank you!” there 
is a wild shout of joy from the “little darlings,” who 
wait the reply of each guest with the same enthusi- 
asm; each negative increasing the infantile chances 
for larger helps of the wished-for dessert. 

In a family of this description there is always one 
child with a head oa him that would have been top- 
heavy on Siiakespeare’s shoulders. He is, therefore, 
supposed to be predestined to a literary career, and 
in the presence of the company is invariably called 
on by his fond mother for a recitation. After con- 


siderable bribery and corruption, the embryo Chaun- 
cey Demosthenes is induced to “speak his piece,” 
prefacing his oration with a bow about as graceful as 
the forward tilt of a hobby-horse, and then launching 
into, 

“On Linden when the sun was low,” 


delivered in a voice of a decidedly sing-song quality: 
and great incoherence, and a twang like a Martha 
Washington piano, winding up in a subdued howl. 
Therefore, keep the children in the nursery until 
they are large enough to be transported—to boarding 
school or elsewhere. 

—Fred H. Curtiss. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE OLD-FASHIONED ORADLE. 


It stands beside me now—the dear old-fashioned cradle, 
My sainted mother hallowed, long ago, 

As she crooned a low sweet tune, o’er her rosy sleepy darlings, 
While she rocked the cradle gently, to and fro. 


Ere’while I dimly dream to-night, fond memories steal o’er me, 
Dear childhood days—all radiant with bloom! 

What happy pictures do I see—what sweet eyes deeply tender, 
Within the cheerful light of mother’s room! 


Without the latticed window-place, sweet opening roses clam- 
bered ; 
There sunbeams played all day in calm content: 
And tendrilled morning-glory vines, all tremulous with bright- 
ness, 
Their witching beauty with the roses blent. 


And shrined amid the long soft grass, through days of summer 
weather, 
Our play-house grew, ’neath grape vines’ cooling shade; 
And when at night the glow-worms came within our leafy 
dwelling, 
We thought them rosy lights the fairies made! 


Fair childhood days! Dear home of yore, where once the sun 
shone brightest! 
Though time has hushed thy notes of minstrelsy ; 
The mother love—the face so dear, that bent each night 
above us, 
Can never, nevermore forgotten be! 


What dreams she fashioned of us then,—each waxen touch she 
welcomed ! 
Soft, sunny curls, and radiant, wondering eyes ! 
The little forms that clung and clasped, the darling baby’s 
prattle, 
Were gifts of Love sent down from Paradise! 


O memories sweet! ye shine between the saddening years of 
SOrrow ; 
Ere’while I dream of dear ones lost to me ; m 
Softly I croon the old sweet tune, above my darling’s cradle, 
And ask God’s sunlight o’er its memory! 
—Anon. 


I wisH I might have borne the woe 
Of hopeless love and unrequited, 
And kept a noble all my life 
The man my sovereign fancy knighted. 


I thought that pain was hard to bear, 
’Twas light beside this later sorrow, 
To bid farewell to him to-day 
Nor care to see him on the morrow ! 
—Anne Reeve Aldrich. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DEOORATIVE PAINTING. 
V. 
PEACH SPRAY FOR BLACK SATIN PANEL. 

4 ELECT for this design a rich, heavy piece 
of satin; size, sixteen by twenty inches. 
Whip the edges with fine black cotton 
or thread. Perforated pattern No. 304, peach 
. spray, size fourteen by eighteen, will be suit- 
able for panel decoration. Stamp the design 
with white powder, laying soft paper over the 
stamped impression and pressing with a mod- 
erately warm iron to sef the stamping. Lay under 
the satin, on your painting board, some soft paper or 
old muslin, and fasten the whole down with artists’ 
thumb tacks. First give your design one coat of 
white paint. Use a sable brush, No.6, and mix 
your paint with a very little pale drying oil. Apply 
your paint with smooth, even strokes. When this 
coat is dry, retouch with the following shades: For 
the leaves and stems o! the spray make uptwo shades 
of green. For one, mix Antwerp blue, white, cad- 
mium No.1, anda very little vermillion. For an- 
other tone of green, prepare the same mixture, using 
cobalt blue instead of Antwerp, and add a very little 
ivory black. Fora little lighter shading on some 

leaves, work in more white. 

For the peaches: On one or two use carmine, 
shading with vermillion and a little ivory black. On 
others use cadmium and shading of white and cin- 
nabar green No. 1. Burnt sienna may also be used 
in the shadows of those toned with cadmium. A 
good colored study of peaches would be of service as 
a color guide in this design. When your work is dry, 
it may be mounted over a thin board with beveled 
edges, covering the board with two thicknesses of 
cotton sheeting. A frame of narrow silver moulding 
would be suitable for this panel. Suppose you wish 
to paint peach blossoms. The following colors would 
be needed: Madder Lake, white, yellow ochre, and 
a very little ivory black. In the shadows, tone your 
blossoms with light red, madder lake, ivory black, 
raw umber, and a little white. 

In painting apple blossoms, they are first laid in 
with a general tone of light, warm gray, and the pink 
touches of color added afterward. To make this 
gray tone, use white, yellow ochre, light red, and a 
very little each of cobalt blue and ivory black. The 
high lights are put on with crisp touches, using white, 
yellow ochre and alittle ivory black. In the shadows 
use burnt sienna, madder lake, and a little each of 
cobalt blue, ivory black and raw umber. Put in the 
highest lights of the shadows with vermillion, white 
madder, lake, a little yellow ochre and a little ivory 
black. 

Perforated pattern No. 2,129, size eleven by fifteen, 
is a pretty apple blossom design. 

Something new in the way of a hand-painted ¢hrow 
may be made in the following manner. Fromasheet 
of g/azed white cotton sheeting remove the thin glazed 
surface. Pull it off gradually and carefully. Lay one 


end of it over some pretty study, and trace off the out- 
lines. Then lay it over old muslin on a table and fasten 
very carefully with thumb tacks. Mix your different 
colors of paint with turpentine, and apply very thinly. 
Around the edges of the “4vow a band of gold or 
silver bronzing may be painted, according to the 
flower design you have. 

This is nearly as pretty and not more than one- 
fifth the expense of a bolting cloth throw. 


PINK VERBENAS ON GREEN SATIN. 


Handkerchief holder. A very delicate shade of 
green must be selected with pink surah or satin for 
the lining. 

Perforated pattern No. 2,007, verbena spray, size 
six by five, would be suitable for top of “holder.” 
Stamp your design with white powder, and sef the 
stamping as before described. 

First paint w4zfe, using a little pale drying oil with 
which to mix your paint 

For the retouching, use white to which a very little 
pink madder has been added, on some petals giv- 
ing a more delicate tone of color than to others. For 
the leaves and stems, mix cobalt blue, white, a very 
little cadmium No. 1, and a little vermillion. Shade 
in a very little white extra on some leaves when they 
are nearly dry. 

—E£E. S. L. Thompson. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
IMPROVING ONE’S OPPORTUNITIES. 


N interesting incident, which was recently 
recorded in one of our metropolitan daily 
papers, thus sets forth the means by which 
energetic young people may get a start in the 

world. The young person in question was a clerk in 
a dry goods store, who, in reply to the inquiry of a 
kind hearted patron as to whether she could live 
comfortably on the eight dollars a week which she 
there received, made the following frank statement: 
“TI make considerable outside my work here. I have 
a typewriter at home, and get from two to five dollars 
a week for typewriting which I do evenings; then I 
have my arms modeled for the wax works across the 
street, which adds a little more; and I am hair- 
dresser to one of the prominent ladies of the Four 
Hundred. When she is to attend a large ball, I go 
to her house and dress her hair in a way that pleases 
her, for which she always pays me five dollars. When 
I have nothing else to do, I employ my evenings.in the 
making of gentlemen’s scarfs, and can earn fifty cents 
an evening at that. I have a sister who works in the 
same way, and together we earn from thirty to forty 
dollars a week, and we are laying up all that we can 
out of the amount for a rainy day. As for recrea- 
tion—well, we go down to Staten Island on Sunday 
and take dinner with our favorite aunt.” Not every 
young lady has the opportunity, the disposition or 
the physical endurance to copy the example of these 
energetic sisters, but certainly there is food for re- 
flection in the above statement. 
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HOUSEHOLD TABLE DRINKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE AND Cocoa. 


VI.—_COFFEE; its Growth and Marketing. 
LMOST as universal in use as 
the “‘ cheering of which 
we have previously been 
treating, coffee divides with 
tea the honor of first place 
as a table beverage. Like 
the tea plant, and like most 
of the spices and condi- 
ments of commerce, coffee 
is the product of the tropical 
regions. The principal pro- 
ducing belt of the world lies 
along the equator, extend- 
ing from twenty-five to thirty 
degrees on either side of the great line; the countries 
producing being Brazil, Java, Ceylon, Abyssinia, the 
West Indies, Central America, Mexico, Peru and 
Bolivia. The plants will not thrive where the tem- 
perature falls below fifty-five degrees, so that there 
are climatic conditions which limit the possible area 
of its production. 

The coffee berry grows upon a shrub or small tree 
from six to fifteen feet in height, the trunk being 
from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, when 
fully grown, and somewhat resembling a small apple 
tree. The wood is very limber and pliable, so that 
when the tree is loaded with berries it resembles a 
large umbrella in shape, many of the branches touch- 
ing the ground. Growing as it does in low latitudes, 
the tree is green throughout the year, blossoms and 
green and ripe fruit mingling continually upon the 
branches. When the blossom falls off, it is succeeded 
by asmall green fruit, which reddens as it ripens, 
very much like a large cherry, and is very palatable. 
Inside of this berry grows the seed which eventually 
becomes the coffee bean, two of them wrapped 
together in a fine thin skin. They are at first soft 
and unpalatable, but harden as they ripen, and the 
dried outer flesh or pulp becomes a dark brown shell, 
while the berry remains a waxy, transparent green. 

The trees or plants are raised in a nursery until 
they are one year old, when they are transplanted, 
being usually set out nine feet apart, giving 484 trees 
to the acre; but where the soil is very rich and the 
growth is larger they are placed somewhat further 
apart to give room for the foliage. The tree comes 
into full bearing in about four years. It remains 
fruitful for a dozen or twenty years, then decreases 
in yield, and must be replaced. Each tree produces 
yearly from one to two pounds of coffee, ready for 
the market; but it is a somewhat exacting crop, 
to gather, inasmuch as the berries must be plucked 
as soon as they are ripe, and it is often quite a diffi- 
cult task to get the help required. Everything being 
favorable, however, it will be seen that the crop is 
quite a profitable one. Onthe basis of 700 pounds 
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per acre, at a net price of fifteen cents per pound, 
the returns would be something over $100 per acre, 
and might be nearly twice that amount. 

When the berries are gathered, they are run 
through what is called a pulping machine, which 
removes the brown external pulp, but does not break 
the parchment-like skin which covers the two little 
kernels. The latter are then spread out to dry in the 
sun, or this may be done by artificial heat. When 
thoroughly dried, they are run through another ma- 
chine which removes the silvery skin. They are 
then winnowed, picked over carefully by hand, 
and the coffee is ready for market. This, of course, 
is the so-called green coffee of commerce. It 
usually goes to the jobber, and sometimes to the 
retailer, before it is roasted, and with the better class 
of trade it is now almost, if not quite, invariably 
“ground to order.” Really, to obtain the best pos- 
sible beverage, the sooner it is consumed after roast- 
ing the better, since the delicate aroma gradually 
dissipates, and the coffee becomes comparatively 
insipid and lacking in flavor. 

The people of the United States must be con- 
sidered inveterate coffee drinkers, judging by the 
amount of importation, which at the present time is 
not far from 600,000,000 pounds annually, or very 
nearly ten pounds per year for every man, woman 
and child in the country. Making allowance for the 
fact that probably one-half of the people do not, for 
one reason or another, drink coffee at all, we have quite 
a generous amount for those who use the beverage. 

The Arabian coffee, familiarly known as Mocha, is 
regarded as the most excellent, though Java, and 
especially some select varieties of the latter, holds a 
close place in popular favor, and the mixture of Jiva 
and Mocha is, perhaps, the most generally prized, 
and the most extensively used among those to whom 
the cost is a secondary consideration. The South 
American variety, known as Rio, is the most abund- 
ant, and owing to its lower price is the more gener- 
ally used outside of families. The Maracaibo brand 
is a somewhat indefinite term, as it is generally made 
to cover most of the miscellaneous productions, and 
is used largely in mixtures and in putting up the 
cheaper grades. Some of the coffees sold under this 
name are really excellent, andare of pleasing flavor, 
but itis impossible to secure uniformity of quality 
under the same names. 

Nearly two-thirds of the coffee imported into the 
United States comes from Brazil, and it is one of the 
anomalies of the trade that, while the berry of the 

Rio coffee is unexcelled in appearance by any in the 
market, its inferiority of flavor and its lower price is 
said to be almost entirely due to the careless manner 
in which it is grown, gathered and cured. The berry 
of the Mocha is, in fact, much inferior in appearance 
to the finest Rio; but it is carefully gathered and 
cured, and to the excellence of its manipulation is 
principally due the high position which it holds 
among the varieties of coffee. Brazil, it may be 
mentioned, produces considerably more than half the 
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entire coffee crop of the world, the latest figures 
crediting the country with 490,000 tons annually, 
Central America and Mexico yielding 80,000 tons, 
Java and Sumatra 60,000, the other South American 
states 50,000, the West Indies something like 80,000, 
while the entire production of Arabia, Madagascar, 
Abyssinia and the other African countries, which con- 
tribute to the supply of “ Mocha” is only about 35,000 
tons. The total coffee crop of the world foots up some- 
thing over 860.000 tons, one-half of which is consumed 
in Europe, 265,000 tons in the United States and 
Canada, and the remainder throughout the rest of the 
civilized world. It may also be interesting to note 
that in 1821 the imports of coffee to the United States 
were 19,186,180 pounds, and in sixteen years, to 1837, 
only reached about 970,000,000 pounds, much less 
than two years’ importation at the present time. 

The name of coffee, undoubtedly, comes from the 
District of Koffa, south of Abyssinia, so that the 
Mocha brand of to-day may be properly called the 
direct descendant of the “ original family.” It has 
been known as a beverage, according to authentic 
records, since A. D. 875, or something over 1,000 
years. Of course, the origin ofits adaptation to human 
use is lost in the dim past, but there is a legend still 
extant to the effect that a Mahometan priest, in 
charge of a monastery, found that a beverage made 
from the coffee beans made his stolid Monks more 
alert and better able to receive and remember his in- 
structions Probably this legend is as near to the 
actual fact as any which we shall be likely to obtain. 

The coffee tree grows indigenous in different por- 
tions of the globe, although its cultivation has become 
so general that the native shrub is wholly ignored. 
For instance, in upper Burmah the plant grows wild, 
along with peaches, pears, oranges, apples and other 
fruits; but it is wholly disregarded by the natives, 
who make no use of it whatever. It is also reported 
as one of the natural growths of some portions of 
California, and with the enthusiasm which people of 
that state possess, they are said to be looking for the 
time when coffee, also, shall be one of the staple prod- 
ucts of that wonderfully productive state. 

Present indications point unmistakably towards 
the gradual extinction of the eastern coffee crop, as 
it is reported that the getting of a satisfactory yield 
is becoming every year more and more difficult, both 
in Ceylon and in the African countries. On the 
other hand, the productions on this continent are 
being rapidly extended. The yield in Brazil has 
more than doubled since 1873, while in Mexico, 
Central America and other South American countries 
the plantations are being greatly extended by or- 
ganized companies. This will, doubtless, be the 
method of the future, since the average small farmer 
is not often financially able to wait four or six years 
for his plantation to begin to yield returns. Doubt- 
less, also, the extension of the culture will invite 
greater care Inthe raising and curing of the crop, 
giving a better quality as well as a more abundant 
supply in some portions of the globe. Of course, 


the present comparatively high prices stimulate the 
cultivation, and this in turn will be sure, in the not 
distant future, to react in the way of lower figures for 
the same quality of product. 

From Java, the crop varies little in quantity, save 
as it fluctuates from season to season as the con- 
ditions are favorable or otherwise. The entire crop 
of the island is in the hands of the Dutch government, 
and it is not surprising to find the people of Holland 
the greatest coffee drinkers in the world, their con- 
sumption per person being twenty-four pounds an- 
nually. This country comes next, with the quantity 
above stated, while in Russia, outside of Siberia, the 
individual allowance is less than one pound. Most 
of the coffee used in Europe comes from Java, and is’ 
furnished by the Dutch traders, but it is worth not- 
ing that the consumption of both Mocha and Java 
exceeds by several times the amount exported from 
those countries. In the United States, especially, 
it is an open secret that a large proportion of coffee 
which masquerades under these names never saw 
the country to which it is credited, but is the prod- 
uct of skillful manipulation in the “doctoring” 
and labeling of berries which grew somewhere 
within the Western Hemisphere. ‘‘ Old Government 
Java” inits purity is just what is indicated by its 
title, a Javan product handled by the Dutch govern- 
ment, which has matured for a term of years; but 
skillful manipulators have discovered that by certain 
processes of heating and sweating the green or imma- 
ture berries can be be given the peculiar yellow tint 
which represents age, and at present there is no sure 
test, except thatof steeping the article and proving 
its quality in that manner. This, of course, experts 
can do; and the province of a coffee tester is hardly 
less important than that of the tea tester, previously 
referred to; buta great many common people wonder 
why they are unable toget as good coffee as formerly, 
and attribute the difference to all manner of causes 
except the correct one. In this connection it may 
be suggested that undoubtedly many of the supposed 
ill effects of coffee are due either to adulteration of 
the article or the use of green, imperfectly ripened 
berries. As to the specific effects and the various 
merits and demerits of the beverage, the considera- 
tion must be deferred until the next chapter. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OHINESE METHOD OF IRONING. 

Usually when a woman uses an iron she begins with 
it at the right heat for use, and consequently it soon 
cools, and she consumes much time in changing her 
irons. The Chinese, on the contrary, gets his iron 
very hot—much too hot for use. When he begins to 
use the iron he plunges it quickly into cold water. 
This cools the surface fora moment. The heat from 
the interior then begins to come to the surface, anc 
continues to do so for some time, about as fast as it is 
cooled by use, so that the necessity for the frequent 
changing of irons is obviated. 
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WITH A LITERARY OAMERA. 
SNnaPp-SHOTS TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
VI. 

Tue Books THaT| What the people read, remarks 
__ Prope Buy. a shrewd observer, is an indication, 
if not an index, of what the people are. Within the 
past year the increased sale of the poets has shown 
that the public taste has taken a remarkable turn to 
poetry. There appears to be a marked improvement 
in the demand for books of philosophy and history. 
The sale of novels has been unprecedented. The 
growing taste for standards is most markedly shown 
in this field. Dickens and Thackeray more than hold 
their own. Among American classics, Hawthorne 


appears far in the van. His two most popular books 


are “Our Old Home” and “The Marble Faun.” 
The public taste appears to have become sated with the 
florid and ultra-romantic style, and to have set strongly 
toward a more realistic and perhaps truer school of 
fiction. One of the signs of a wholesome mental and 
moral growth is that the stories which became sud- 
denly popular on account of their real or suggested 
immorality have suddenly declined, and the demand is 
for pure and artistic stories of a strong literary flavor. 
AuTHors’ Lives | How unreasonable, says an emi- 
vs. | nent professor of literature, is the 
_THEIR WRITINGS. | complaint made against authors 
that they do not fully exemplify in their lives the pre- 
cepts they enforce in their writings! In making the 
acquaintance of a writer whose printed page has stiff- 
ened our moral backbone and flooded our whole 
spiritual being with energy, we expect, as the merest 
matter of course, a second and even greater influx of 
that invigorating power. We think that he who has 
“allured to brighter worlds” must himself be quali- 
fied to “lead the way.”’ We forget that speculative 
and practical ability are two distinct kinds of talent, 
which are often combined in very unequal propor- 
tions; that though both are forms of mental power, 
yet one no more implies the other than dexterity in 
feats of legerdemain implies the art of leaping a five- 
barred gate, though both are instances of physical 
skill. Again, it is evident that a man’s writings may 
impoverish his life; that he may put all his good 
things into the one and leave none for the other, just 
as a man may expend his fortune in dress, and starve 
his body and mind. The force which other men ex- 
pend in deeds he has expended in originating and 
uttering the moral ideas which have been their trum- 
pet-call to duty. 


Wuart Is | The question is thus answered 
LITERARY SUCCESS?) by a well-known American essay- 
ist: What success commonly stands for is this, that 
a writer has either done really good work—work ex- 
cellent in itself—or else has done the kind of work 
the public demands, good or bad. This last is a 
lower standard of success, of course, though it often 
brings greater pecuniary reward; but it is a clear 
and definite thing, nevertheless, and needs as distinct 


a training as the other. In either case triumph 
usually follows merit, though often slowly. ‘“ There 
never was a good tongue,” says old Fuller, “that 
lacked ears to hear it.” There are grades in merit: 
it is merit to produce a work of genius; there is also 
a great, though lower, merit in studying the taste of 
your time, watching its tendencies, and thereby pro- 
ducing just the work that is currently demanded— 
just what readers want and children cry for. 


When the historian Gibbon 
wanted information on any par- 
ticular subject, we are told that he wrote down, first, 
all that he knew about it; then he consulted all the 
books in his library which were likely to yield ma- 
terial, laying them open before him on his table and 
making the reading his own. He spent twenty-three 
years in the construction of his famous work. Ma- 
caulay, too, underwent the most laborious researches 
to make his information complete. He ransacked 
libraries, piles of blue-books, and bundles of moth- 
eaten newspapers; pored over illegible manuscripts, 
stupid stories, and doggerel verses. Possessing a 
most retentive memory and a vivid imagination, Sir 
Walter Scott trusted to neither when he could trace 
out the facts themselves by paying a visit to a scene, 
or by hunting up some old ballad or tradition. Charles 
Kingsley was distinguished, also, for the extraordi- 
nary ‘pains he took to be accurate in detail. George 
Eliot wrote slowly, after a careful study of her subject 
and much thought devoted to a faithful thinking out 
of all its parts. Balzac rambled through the old curi- 
osity shops of Europe for bric-a-brac; but this was for 
a purpose. He worked up the details of his gather- 
ings of old furniture in his novels. 


LITERARY | From Carlyle’s garden: “Genius 
THouGHt BLossoMs| js the faculty of taking pains.” 

From Sydney Smith’s: man proves a miracle 
of genius because he has been a miracle of labor.” 

From Oliver Wendell Holmes’s: “Fame usually 
comes to those who are thinking about something 
else; rarely to those who say to themselves, ‘Go to, 
now, let us be a celebrated individual.’” 

From Lowell’s: “Originality consists quite as 
much in the power of using to purpose what it finds 
ready to hand asin that of producing what is abso- 
lutely new.” 

From Emerson’s: “We are stung by the desire 
for new thought, but when we receive the new thought 
it is only the old thought with a new face.” 

LITERARY QUERIES| First—What Spanish novel of the 
__No. 4 | sixteenth century won a world-wide 
reputation? Who wrote it? 

Second—W hat style distinguishes the prose writings of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson? 

Third—What building suggested the plot of Haw- 
thorne’s House of the Seven Gables? 

Fourth—Who was the Reverend Dr. Dryasdust ? 

Fifth—Where did the phrase ‘“‘sweetness and light” 
originate? 

Stxth—\Vho has been called the Censor of his Age? 

—M. D. Sterling. 
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OLIVES AND OLIVE OIL. 


CULTIVATION AND COMMERCIAL VALUE. 


; ra) LIVE oil is known to every one, 
and pickled olives are exten- 
sively used as table relish; yet 
probably few readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, unless they have 
travcled in foreign lands, know 
very much regarding the olive 
tree and its products. This tree 
is one of the first mentioned by 
name which is now known to the 
world. The dove from the ark 

returned bearing the olive leaf. The olive branch has 
ever been the emblem of peace, and the tree was cele- 
brated among the ancients from time immemorial, 
holding the first rank in their mythology. Minerva, 
it is said, taught the Athenians how to prepare the 
fruit, which was held in religious respect by them, 
und the oil was used in the sacred ceremonies of the 
ancients. 

Southern Europe is the natural home of the olive. 
It has been cultivated from time immemorial, and 
olive oil there takes the place of butter. Spain is 
reported to have about 3 000,000 acres in olives, Italy 
nearly 2.500,000, and France some 300,000 or more. 
‘There are torty-five varieties of the fruit, and occa- 
sionally additions are made to the number. These 
varieties differ in the nature of the tree, as regards 
its growth and foliage, the quality, shape and color of 
the fruit. The fruit may be mild and pleasant to the 
taste, it may be sharp and pungent, or it may be bit- 
ter and disagreeable. The trees are rather stocky 
and of moderate height, though they occasionally 
grow to an altitude of fifty or sixty feet, the trunk 
of such a tree measuring ten or twelve feet in 
circumference. 

The fruit ripens in the fall, is about the size of a 
common plum, and is of a dark green color, with a 
tendency to brown or violet. Olives for pickling, 
however, especially those intended for exportation, 
are picked several weeks before they ripen, and are 
gathered by hand. They are then steeped for a few 
hours in a solution of caustic soda, of the strength of 
about five ounces to a gallon of water; they are then 
rinsed in soft water and placed in kegs of brine, the 
allowance being one ounce of salt and thirteen ounces 
of water for each pound of the olives. There is an- 
other method, however, in which the soda is dis- 
pensed with, but it is a much more tedious process. 
In that case the olives are placed in a wooden vat 
and submerged in pure water covered with lemon 
leaves ; this liquid is changed hourly for a month, and 
the fruit is then packed in salt in a vat, first a layer 
of salt, then one of olives, then salt again, the propor- 
tion being twelve pounds of salt to one hundred 
pounds of olives. After being in the salt for two 
days, fresh water is added and another layer of salt 
an inch in thickness is placed on top of all. The 


aliens is then left for a month undisturbed, chen 
the fruit is ready for use. 

It should be understood that the green olives thus 
prepared are not those which are used by people of 
cultivated taste in the land of their growth. ‘The 
olive of commerce, with its beautiful green tint, in 
handsomely labeled bottles, is put up expressly for 
foreign consumption and to please the eye, rather 
than the palate. The educated olive eater waits until 
the fruit deepens in color and is approaching matu- 
rity, when it is picked and prepared. It scarcely 
needs be said that the ripe pickled olive is as much 
superior to the green ones generally consumed, as 
any other ripe fruit is superior to the immature ; and 
while the taste for the latter needs to be acquired, no 
cultivation is necessary to give zest to the perfect 
article. It is indisputable that olives are extremely 
wholesome, and are especially valuable in cases of 
weakness or imperfect digestion. It is claimed that 
in the south of Europe, their home, indigestion is 
scarcely heard of; that, in fact, the word has no 
meaning to the average peasant of those countries. 

But, however valuable and important the olive as 
an article of food, the greater interest attaches to the 
oil which it yields. The flesh of the ripened olive is 
spongy, and its little cells are filled with the oil, 
which flows at the slightest pressure. The finest oil 
is made by collecting the freshly gathered olives in 
little heaps, where the weight of the fruit presses out 
the oil, which is collected in receptacles. This oil is 
clear, with a pleasant, nutty flavor, and is almost en- 
tirely without odor. When the oil ceases to flow from 
the piles of fruit, pressure is applied and a slightly 
inferior quality is yielded. The crushed olives are 
then put into sacks, boiling water is put over them 
and they are again pressed, yielding by the latter 
process a yellowish green oil, which has a sharp taste 
and an unpleasant smell. At Marseilles, which is a 
great center for the trade, the oil is classed into six 
grades, the lower being used for burning, for the 
lubrication of machinery and forsoap making. Olive 
oil is liable to adulteration and counterfeit, so that 
where it is to be used medicinally or as an article of 
food, care should be taken to obtain that which is 
genuine, and cheap grades should always be avoided. 

Attention has recently been turned toward the cul- 
tivation of the olive in southern California, and con- 
siderable progress has been made. The oil there 
produced is regarded as very excellent, but thus 
far the local demand far exceeds the product, so that 
none may be expected in the general market for 
years to come. There seems no reason, therefore, 
why this industry should not develop largely, more 
especially as olive trees grow and flourish on hill- 
sides and in soil where nothing else can be cultivated. 
The refuse of the olive product, after the oil has been 
extracted, makes excellent food for the fattening of 
hogs, serves admirably for fuel, or may be used as a 
fertilizer, so that there is absolutely no waste from 


the product. 
—Nenton Norton. 
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SOME NOVEL REO!PES 


For PREPARING AND COOKING VEGETABLES. 


Y first experience in housekeep- 
ing was in a tropical country 
where the delicious vege- 
tables of temperate climates 
could not be obtained. Irish 
potatoes, the housekeeper’s 
standby, refused to become 
acclimated or to bear impor- 
tation. Green peas, lima 
beans and many other garden 
products we regarded as ad- 
juncts of civilization, and not 
to be expected in a heathen 
and. To all the vacancies in our accustomed diet 
we used native vegetables prepared in various ways. 

Ripe, yellow cucumbers were cut in thick slices, 
stewed in clear water until soft, and served with a 
dressing of cocoanut milk. This last is a nice addi- 
tion to many vegetables. It is prepared by covering 
the grated meat of a ripe cocoanut with cold water; 
this must stand for an hour, then the grated meat is 
squeezed in a cheese-cloth bag to extract all the juice. 
This liquid looks like thin, blue milk; when heated 
and seasoned with pepper and salt it imparts an 
agreeable flavor. (All the milk is used, that in which 
the cocoanut was soaked as well as that expressed.) 

Very ripe bananas cut in half lengthwise, dipped 
in a batter of rice flour and cocoanut milk and fried 
in plenty of hot lard, resemble the most delicate 
apple fritters. This fruit is also palatable roasted 
with the skin on, in an oven or under hot coals. 
Bananas for cooking must be dead ripe; the native 
cooks prefer them with blackened skins. 

The Chinese consider sprouted pease a choice deli- 
cacy. The pease are sprouted in wet sand and eaten 
when the tiny plants are about two inches high. They 
are thrown into fast-boiling water, cooked a few 
moments, then served in a crisp, tender state, cov- 
ered with cocoanut milk. 

The pumpkin vine does duty as a vegetable all 
its life. The young shoots are first dished up; a 
few weeks later one has the buds and flowers, then 
the tiny pumpkins, all with the usual dressing; finally 
the full-grown pumpkins appear, stewed or baked. 

The soil of the tropics is so rich that the radish 
behaves in a very irregular manner; refusing to send 
down tubers, it makes a rampant growth above the 
ground, and the radish tops are stewed and eaten. 

Quite palatable, although slightly bitter, fritters are 
made from the fresh shoots of the bamboo, chopped 
fine and mixed with a batter of eggs and rice flour. 

A popular native delicacy is bamboo rice. The 
rice of the Siamese and Burmese peasant is a large, 
opaque, yellowish grain of a much more glutinous 
nature than the rice we are accustomed to use. This 
is soaked and steamed, then pushed into a hollow 
bamboo an inch or more in diameter ; cocoanut milk 
is poured in upon it, as much as the rice will absorb, 


the ends are then fastened up, ind the bamboo is 
thrust into hot coals and the rice is slowly roasted. 
When removed from the fire, the wood is broken away, 
leaving the firmly moulded rice. 


—L. A. 
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GOD BLESS THE BIRDS. 
“*God bless the birds,” the happy farmer said, 
Then brushed a tear, 
‘* They gave me back my blessed little child, 
My Mary, here. 


“* Her form is like her sainted mother’s now, 
So lithe and tall, 

But then she was a baby. This is !4 it came; 
I'll tell you all! : 


“She loved to hear the meadow robins sing, 
To watch their wings; 

She loved the fields, the woods, and loved to run along 
By rustic things. 


‘It was the summer and the grass was high, 
The mowers came, 

And with their huge machine they clattered loudly by, 
But all the same 


** My little Mary went to see the birds. 
One cozy nest 

She found and listened to the songs that had no words, 
Nor trembled lest,— 


‘‘The mowers pass; at last they neared the place, 
Where baby lay. 

The grass was deep. They could not see her little face 
Beyond the hay. 


“* Nearer and nearer came the huge machine, . 
With murderous edge, 

It almost touched her where she sat alone unseen 
Neath thyme and sedge— 


“Stop, stop!” at length I loudly, clearly cried, 
** A bird flies there. 

Her nest is near; my men, pass on the other side. 
They turned just where 


‘** The bird was fluttering, and I looked to see 
Her tiny nest. 

Lo! for her feathery brood, the‘one smiled up to me 
I loved the best. 


“ My darling Mary, looking at the birds, 
Sat rapt and still, 

And then, unheeding all my tears and broken words, 
Said ‘ Papa, will 


* The little birds have wings and learn to fly 
So far away?’”’ 

“ Darling!’ I cried, “‘ the blessed mother bird and I 
Are glad to-day. 


* Yes, they will fly. Far toward the sunny South 
wings will go. 

And Mary answered, lifting up her rosy mouth, 
*I love ’em so.’ 


“God bless the birds, for, if the fluttering wing 
I had not spied, 

My darling would be lying in the ground to-day 
If she had died— 


** If she had died—oh, God! I cannot bear 
To speak the words, 
But every day delight to offer up this prayer, 
*God bless the birds.’”’ 
—JIulia H. Mei 
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WHY Is IT 


THat SOME WoMEN ARE OuT OF EMPLOYMENT’ ? 


N an article that appeared recently in 
one of our popular magazines, an at- 
tempt was made to answer the question, 
why women find it difficult to obtain 
employment. The reasons given were, 
briefly stated: incompetency, from 
lack of preparation, undue fastidious- 
ness as to the kind of work to be done, 
and also, a demand for wages, some- 
what out of proportion to the service 
rendered. Much may be said in de- 
fense of this stand-point. Much was 
said, with truth, by the writer of the article to which 
we have referred; but in one of her illustrations, 
at least, she showed us but one side of the story. 
She tells of a certain author who was in need of a 
companion and secretary. She weaves a pitiful tale 
of how this tired, overworked author, out of a large 
number of applicants, found none who could properly 
meet her simple wants. 

This seems strange, indeed, and we are inclined to 
think with something like scorn of the girls who 
“ couldn’t do this, and didn’t want to do that.” 

But what shall we say, when we learn that this 
same author, while apparently offering all the ad- 
vantages of a pleasant home, and opportunities for 
meeting the most cultured people, was in reality in 
search of a maid in waiting ? 

Let me describe to you the demands of this same 
philanthropic author, and then tell me if we have not 
found another solution to the vexing problem. 

The companion, and secretary, was expected to 
arise at six in the morning, open and air the house, 
and prepare the breakfast, after which the house was 
to be put in order, and, perhaps, some cooking done. 
Thus endeth the first part of the day’s program, 
occupying the hours from six until nine. 

From nine to twelve, the young woman was ex- 
pected to assume the role of secretary, and work 
busily at the typewriter, answering business letters, 
and copying manuscript. 

Or, perhaps, our busy author wished books from 
the library. In which case, the secretary was re- 
quested to go in search of them, and possibly to spend 
considerable time in taking notes for a coming maga- 
zine article. At the noon hour, the garb of secretary 
was Cast aside, and the more humble one of domestic 
was assumed. 

After the dinner which, though perhaps simple, re- 
quired many steps and not a little care, the dishmop 
was again laid aside for the pen. From four o’clock 
until six, it was expected that the author and the 
young woman, now her companion, should take the 
air. Occasionally, an excursion was planned which 
occupied a larger portion of the day. In which case, 
the companion must follow close at heels with lunch- 
basket and wraps. 


“Of course, the young lady had her evenings to 
herself, did she not?” we hear you say. But no: 
after the brain has been working all day, it must have 
rest and recreation. So our poor tired young lady 
must hold her drooping eyelids open, and bear the 
weariness with complaisance, while she and madam 
play at checkers or cribbage. The clock strikes nine 
long before she climbs the stairs to her tiny bed- 
room. 

We might tell you of how she was expected to be 
nurse and dressmaker, as well as companion, secre- 
tary and domestic, but we have told you enough of 
the duties. Now you will wish to know of the re- 
muneration. 

We hope you have already made an estimate of 
what you think was due the girl, for you will be the 
better able to answer the question we started with, 
when we tell you that for the performance of all the 
duties described, the sumpfuous sum of ¢hree dollars 
per week was offered. 

The instance we have related is a true one, and of 
recent occurrence. Is it strange that a girl of good 
education and delicate home training should prefer 
to remain for a time without employment, rather than 
subject herself longer to the caprices of selfishness 
for the sake of the merest pittance ? 

—Margaret Willis. 
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“OUR KING.” 


**Once on a time” there was a king, 
And ev'ry inch a king was he, 

Who battle-axe could boldly swing, 
But loved right well good minstrelsie. 


This king of lion-hearted fame, 
Was brave, as ever brave could be; 
His blue eye sparkled with a flame 
That spoke a lofty soul and free. 


Long since gone by, those days of old, 
But proudly still the king doth reign; 
He wears as then a crown of gold; 
His merry glance doth banish pain. 


His royal eyes are large and blue; 
His royal hands are very small ; 
But vassals fond may coax and sue, 
Imperious doth his sceptre fall. 


His heart is tender, strong and true, 
Despite its mood§ of cloud and sun; 
With nerve to dare‘and will to do, 
He loves; he hates; but lies to none. 


Meek, willing slaves his nod obey; 
They smile with him, and with him weep; 
With him they dance, they sing, they play, 
And vigils hold, while he doth sl-ep. 


Each moment, at his beck and call, 
They to his feet glad homage bring ; 

But he, our prince, is worth it all— 
God save our darling boy! our king! 


He bears that other monarch’s name, 
Whose spirit flashes in his eyes; 
He has his soul, if not his fame— 
Oh, can you now his name surmise ? 


—E. A. P. i. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
VI. 


COMMENCEMENT DRESSES—THECCOLLEGE CAP AND GOWN— 
ATHLETIC DrRESSES—GOWNS MADE OVER. 


HE summer has come, and we are again be- 
neath sultry skies and among blossoming 
fields. This is the month of roses and 
Commencements. At this season the grad- 

uate, and the underschglar who marches to the grad- 
uate’s honor in processional white muslin, claim 
especial attention. The greatest innovation this 
season in the traditional costume of white muslin 
worn at Commencements, is the adoption of the 
square cap and gown of black silk by some col- 
leges. The gown in this case is worn over the mus- 
lin dress, or over a gown of white or colored silk 
or crape. Bryn Mawr has adopted the black cap 
and gown, with a lavender silk dress somewhat elabo- 
rately trimmed. The chief objection to any uniform 
dress in color is that it is difficult to get one that is 
generally becoming. There is much in pure white mus- 
lin to commend it to continued favor. It is univer- 
sally becoming, and yet gives the uniform effect desir- 
able. It is better for all to use the same tint of white, 
though each individual may have her gown made in a 
manner becoming to herself without disturbing the 
uniformity of the effect. 

Some of the prettiest muslin gowns which have al- 
ready been made up in preparation for Commence- 
ments have had a round French waist, arranged with 
a deep fall of lace around the low round neck, deep 
puffed elbow sleeves, with a fall of lace at the elbow, 
and a full skirt, edged with three narrow ruffles at the 
bottom. A wide sash of sheer muslin was then pre- 
pared, to be worn at the waist. Greek effects are also 
sought afterin Commencement gowns. White crépe, 
or crépe de chine, or India silk with trimmings of Irish 
point lace are all used. The prettiest dress for under- 
scholars on Commencement day has a simple round 
skirt, bordered with embroidery above a hemstitched 
hem, or, in case of a schoolgirl a little older, edged with 
aruffle of rich embroidery over a narrow ruffle or pleat- 
ing. Bretelles of embroidery, made quite full over 
the shoulders to give a smart, high effect to the waist, 
are seen on some of these gowns. Shoulder knots of 
two and a half-inch gros grain ribbon, and a belt of 
the same ribbon, with a cluster of loops and ends at 
the left side, are worn with these bodices. 

COMMENCEMENT HATS. 

At all church schools, where the exercises in the 
class-room are followed by a service in the church, a 
white hat to accompany the gown is generally a part 
of the outfit. An entire school arrayed in white hats 
and the simple muslin gowns, which are obligatory in 
most church schools, look exceedingly picturesque on 
afair Juneday. Large hats of leghorn, trimmed with 
flowers or clusters of white ostrich tips, are preferred 
to any other, though <ny hat, even a simple sailor, 
trimmed with a plain white ribbon band, is not out of 


place, and a pure white hat is not strictly essentials, 
any light summer hat being suitable, though not a 
effective as white. With the large flowing Grecian 
gowns of white crape, effected by some classes of 
graduates, a “ mortar board” cap of white velvet is 
worn. These caps are at best heavy, and burdensome 
enough to make the fair graduates’ heads ache with 
something besides learning. They should be made 
as light as possible. 
ELABORATE GOWNS FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 


It is a difficult matter to get picturesque models tor 
the dress of young girls. The cut given is an exceed- 


ingly dainty one. It would ve equally pretty in challis 
or India silk. It may be made of a plain and figured 
material, as it is here, or solidly of one materiat and 
daintily trimmed with Irish point lace, or some suit- 
able embroidery. The pretty gown, from which the 
illustration was taken, was of cream India silk, deli- 
cately figured in corn-flower blue, and made up with 
a jacket of corn-flower blue silk. The jacket and 
slashed skirt were trimmed with cream-colored lace. 
Full effects like this are exceeding pretty for girls 
just in their teens. It is always a mistake to fit them 
with a close bodice. Sailor or man-o’-war dresses are 
especially popular for general wear for girls. These 
are made up, in the old way, of blue flannels, with trim- 
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mings of white braid. In midsummer they will be 
made of white linen, trimmed with a band of dark 
blue dungaree on which white linen tape is laid in 
rows. Tartan plaids and fine checks are still used 
for children to some extent, when a summer wool 
dress is chosen. A blouse waist and simple full skirt, 
with a plain hem, is a favorite model for such a dress. 
In traveling, and for general wear, a plain, blue 
serge skirt attached to a pointed Swiss bodice, and 
worn with a shirt waist of silk, linen or striped cam- 
bric is a favorite dress fora girl of fourteen and 
upward. A blazer jacket of blue serge, lined with a 
bright shade of silk, is worn with it, when additional 
warmth is required. The new shirt waists are gen- 
erally pleated in front and attached to a yoke at the 
back. The shoulder seams are very short, and the 
full sleeve is held high up on the shoulder by a little 
fan of stiffening sewed in with it. A shirt waist of 
blood-red surah worn with a blue serge skirt, and a 
belt laced with red cord, is very pretty for a girl with 
clear, dark complexion. The jacket worn with such 
a dress should be lined with red surah. 


ATHLETIC GOWNS. 


In these days when lawn tennis has become a 
national pastime, habi-makers give special attention 
to devising pretty, suitable costumes for players. 

This tennis dress, from Redfern, is of thin tennis 
serge, in a delicate shade of shrimp pink. The skirt 
is plain, but the loose bodice is made of a goods 


striped with twin hair lines separated by spaces of 
about two inches. Plain material is introduced in 


front, and the cuffs and collar, which are orna- 
mented with embroidery, complete the bodice. 


The great value of gymnastic exercises is begin- 
ning to be fully appreciated by our schools for girls. 
The girls inclassesof this kind undergo a thorough 
training. In English schools, a medical examination 
of the lungs, heart and spine, to ascertain what exer- 
cises will be most beneficial to the scholar, is a part 
of the training, and is.an excellent precaution against 
over or injudicious training. As a rule, gymnastic 
dresses are exceedingly ugly, and the majority of 
those students who take the training content them- 
selves with a dress of navy blue flannel, simply 
brightened with a little white braid. Such a gown is 
not conspicuous for its pronounced ugliness, because 
it can never be very conspicuous. 

This dress is an attractive one, because it is a depar- 
ture in its colors from conventional gymnastic suits. 
It is of soft cream-white flannel, trimmed with rows of 
broad vieux-rose braid, with a row of narrower braid 
put on in acurled pattern over it. A soft russet shoe 
with a perfectly flexible sole is generally preferred 
for use in the gymnasium. 
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MADE-OVER DRESSES. 

In spite of the general preference for dresses of 
solid colors lightly trimmed with velvet, there are 
many gowns now made up of a combination of plain 
and figured or plaid material. The plain material is 
introduced sparingly, in such cases, to form the collar 
and cuff, and, perhaps, a vest or panel in the skirt. 
This fashion gives a hint to those who are making 
over old gowns of figured material. If the sleeves 
are very much worn, entire new sleeves of plain ma- 
terial, to match the figured goods in color, may be 
used, but it would be more stylish to make a full 
overhanging sleeve, reaching to the elbow, of the 
figured material, and complete it with a close 
sleeve of the plain material. The best part of the 
skirt of a made-over dress may be used, taking out 
any worn parts, and a panel of plain material intro- 


duced to supply the place of that taken out. The 
front of a dress that has been worn is quite likely to 
be shabby, and this again can be remedied by a vest 
skillfully laid on with a border of silk passementerie 
in harmonizing color on either side. If there isa 
narrow cuff, as there should be in case a vest of plain 
goods is used, a heading of passementerie should be 
used at the top where it unites with the sleeve. 


A stylish gown of light weight tweed is made of an 
indistinct check in beige and blue combined with a 
plain blue cloth (as shown in illustration). The under- 
skirt of plain blue is bordered with a galoon of dark 
blue arranged in the effect of a diagonal pleating. The 
bodice of the dress is cut in battlements around the 
skirts, and trimmed down the front with the galoon. 

India silk gowns, of figured pattern, may be com- 
bined very daintily with a little plain color. Though 
it is a departure for English tailors to make gowns of 
foulard or India silk, they have recently made some 
very attractive dresses of this description. It is 
especially desirable in making these dresses to avoid 
all stiff lines and seams. The silk should be draped 
about the figure of the wearer in a way so that no one 
can say where the seams and openingsare. Many of 
the new foulards have soft, flat paniers at the sides, 
and are quite profusely draped, though always in 
lengthwise flat effects. Where plain silk is intro- 
duced, it is often used as a yoke, and as a foot pleat- 
ing to the underskirt, or under a wide cuff and col- 
lar of Irish point lace, or of embroidery in old 
Genoese pattern. Spanish jacket effects in embroid- 
ery are also popular on India silks. 
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The pretty brocaded silk coat, illustrated, is pro- 
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fusely trimmed with black Chantilly lace. The deep 
flounce of lace that finishes the skirt of the coat is 
not shown in the illustration. It is headed by a 
girdle of silk passementerie. The sleeve of this coat 
is especially recommended for sheer summer gowns, 
when it should end at the elbow in the frill of lace,’ 


without being continued to the waist. 
—Helena Rowe. 
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The Kitchen Table. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 4 
HOW TO MAKE AND BAKE CAKE. 
PLAIN OR FANCY. 


ANY housekeepers have a fixed belief that if 

every part of a cake is not beat and mixed 

* for an unlimited time and then watched after 

it is put into the oven, as if it were a danger- 

ous explosive, that it is certain to prove an entire 

failure. So much extra care is quite unnecessary, 

and the draughts caused by opening and shutting the 

door ot the oven so often will frequently cause the 

very failure which one is trying to avoid. Careful 

measurement, well-beaten eggs and thorough mixing 

will always make a good cake. In baking, a pan 

within a tight oven or stove is necessary. One should 

also avoid shaking the cake by slamming of doors, etc. 
Plain Cake. 

To make this cake, take one cupful of butter, two of 
sugar, four eggs, four cupfuls of sifted flour, one cupful of 
sweet milk, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, or 
two level teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar and one of soda. 
If baking powder is used, mix it with the flour. If the 
cream of tartar and soda are used, mix the former with 
the flour and dissolve the latter in the milk just before 
using. To mix the cake, first cream the butter and sugar 
together, stir in the yolks of the eggs, which have been 
well-beaten, then add the milk. Now stir in gradually 
two cupfuls of flour, then half the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth, then the rest of the flour, and lastly 
add the remainder of the whites. Flavor with any pre- 
ferred flavoring, and bake in a medium-sized buttered pan. 
Test by puncturing with straws to see if it is done; if not 
done, some of the dough will adhere to the straw, but if 
done, the straw will be clean. The cake will also leave 
the sides of the pan when done. 

I use the above recipe as the foundation of all my 
fancy cakes, and have found no other as reliable and 
certain of success. 

White Cake. 

Make by the foregoing recipe, only leave out the yolks 
of the eggs and use eight whites instead of four. 
Gold Cake. 

Make by the directions given in first recipe, leaving out 
the whites and using eight yolks instead. 
Caramel Cake. 

Make by the first recipe and bake in buttered pie plates 
for a layer cake. The caramel filling is made as follows : 
Three teacupfuls of brown sugar, one of sweet cream and 
a heaping tablespoonful of butter. Put allin atin pan and 
set on the stove to cook, stirring frequently to prevent 
burning. When sufficiently done to rope or harden if 
dropped in cold water, take it from the fire and beat 
vigorously for a few minutes. Spread between the layers 
of cake while the caramel is still warm, the cake having 
previously been allowed to get cold. The cake may have 
a layer of the caramel over the top, or be iced if preferred. 
Chocolate Cake. 

This cake may be made as the caramel cake, or be made 
as the gold cake and baked in layers. The filling is made 
as that for the caramel cake, with the addition of three- 
fourths of a teacupful of finely grated Baker’s chocolate. 


Never use sweet chocolate, as it is much inferior. The 
chocolate filling must be carefully stirred, as it scorches 
very easily. 

Cocoanut Cake. 

This should be made the same as for white cake and 
baked in layers. For the filling, take two and one-half cup- 
fuls of white sugar, one cupful of the milk contained in a 
cocoanut, and butter the size of a walnut. Sweet milk 
may be substituted for the cocoanut milk. Place all in a 
tin pan and cook till it begins to rope, then stir in grad- 
ually enough grated cocoanut to make it of the consist- 
ency of thick batter. Let it cook five minutes longer, 
then take it from the stove and beat rapidly until nearly 
cold. Spread between the layers of cake, and with a sharp 
knife trim the edges of the cake evenly all around. Now 
spread a thin layer of the filling over the whole of the out- 
side and sprinkle grated cocoanut thickly overall. The 
cocoanut will stick and give the cake a beautiful frosted 


appearance. 
—Elizabeth Lucille Cook. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR BREAKFAST OR TEA. 
Corn Cake. 


One cupful of Indian meal, one-half cupful of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream tartar, one-third teaspoonful of soda, 
one egg, two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Mix, with milk, 
thin. Tablespoonful of melted lard last. Bake in sheet. 
Corn Cake. No. 2 

Two cupfuls of Indian meal, two cupfuls of flour, one 
cupful of molasses, one cupful of’sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, salt. Bake in sheet. 

Corn Cake, No. 2. 

One-quarter cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of flour, 
two-thirds of a cupful of Indian meal, one-half teaspoonful 
of baking powder, a little saltand melted butter. Mix 
with hot milk. Bake in sheet. 

Corn Cake, No. 4. 

Three cupfuls of flour, three cupfuls of Indian meal, one 
pint of sour milk, one-half cupful of sugar, two teaspoon- 
fuls of soda, salt. Bake in sheet. 

Oat Meal Cakes. 

Scald one pint of meal; add two eggs, one tablespoonful 
of flour, railk enough for thin batter. Bake in gempans. 
Rye Cakes. 

Four tablespoonfuls of flour, four tablespoonfuls of rye 
flour, one pint of milk, two eggs. Bake in gempans. 
Muffins. 

Three cupfuls of flour, two cupfuls of milk, one-half 
cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, one egg, three 
teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. Bake in gempans. 
Muffins. 

One quart of flour, one cupful of sugar, one pint of milk, 
butter the size of an egg, two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. 
Bake in pans or gempans. 

Muffins. 

Two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one cupful of 
milk, butter the size of an egg, three spoontuls of yeast 
powder, two cupfuls of flour, salt. 

Graham Gems. 

One cupful of flour, two cupfuls of Graham flour, little 
molasses; soften with water; three teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder. 

Brown Bread. 

One pint of Indian meal, one pint of water, one-half pint 
of rye flour, one-half cupful of molasses, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda, salt. Let stand one hour, then boil three. 
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Doughnuts. 

One egg, one cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, six 
teaspoonfuls of melted lard, heaping teaspoonful of soda, 
even teaspoonful of cream tartar, salt and nutmeg, flour 
to roll out. 

Berry Cake. 

One egg, one-half cupful of sugar, three teaspoonfuls of 
yeast powder, small piece of butter, one quart of flour, 
salt, one pint of berries. Mix with milk. 

Berry Cake, No. 2. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of melted butter, 
one cupful of milk, four cupfuls of flour, berries to suit, 
three eggs, one and one-half spoonfuls cream tartar, one 
spoonful of soda. Put berries in flour to prevent settling. 
Graham Puffs. 

One pint of Graham flour, one pint of milk, one egg 
(stir in the flour gradually to form a smooth batter), a little 
salt. Bake in gem pans. 

Indian Cake. 

One cupful of flour, two cupfuls of Indian meal, one-half 
cupful of molasses, small piece of butter. Mix with cold 
water one and one-half teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. 

—C. H. Smith. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOUR DAINTY DISHES. 
Corn Pie. 


With a sharp knife slice the grains from five ears of 
corn. Beat this in with three eggs, a pint of milk, table- 
spoonful of butter, and salt and pepper to taste. Pour 
into a pudding dish, and bake twenty-five minutes. 
Baked Guinea Squash. 

Peel, and boil whole, for twenty minutes, one large 
Guinea squash (egg-plant); cut in half, and scrape out the 
inner portion, leaving only a shell; to the portion that has 
been removed, add one tablespoonful of butter, teaspoonful 
of salt, dash of pepper, one-fourth of a small onion (finely 
minced), one beaten egg, bread crumbs sufficient to make 
a very stiff batter. Fill the shells with this mixture, put 
them together, rub with salt, pepper, and a little butter, 
tie with a strong cord, and bake thirty minutes. 

Baked Tomatoes. 

Stem and scald four large red tomatoes; cut with a 
sharp knife into very thin slices. Sprinkle, in a pudding 
dish, a layer of bread crumbs; over this place a layer of 
tomatoes, then a sprinkling of salt and pepper, several 
bits of butter, and a few pieces of chopped onion. Con- 
tinue this until the top shows a layer of tomato. Now 
beat two eggs briskly with a seasoning of salt, and pour 
over the tomatoes. Lastly, spread with butter and a 
quarter inch of bread crumbs. Bake twenty-five minutes. 
Baked Shrimps. 

Boil, for twenty minutes, in well-salted water, one plate 
of shrimps. Drain, peel, and chop very fine. Add three 
eggs, tablespoonful of butter, saltspoonful each of black 
pepper and ground celery; stir together and pour into a 
greased pan. Cover with bread crumbs, and bake fifteen 
minutes. This is delicious. 

Katharine Winship. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOME WELL-TRIED RECIPES. 

I have derived so much good from Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING that I feel as if I should do something to 
help some of the readers, so I send a few well-tried 
recipes which may be of use to somebody: 


Apple Pudding. 

One pint of flour, one egg, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
three-quarters of a cupful of milk (water may be used in- 
stead), butter size of an egg, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, three large apples quartered. Cut the butter up 
in the flour and add salt and baking powder. Beat the 
egg well and stir into the milk and add to flour. Spread 
the mixture about half an inch thick in a well-buttered 
pudding dish. Stick the apples in and sprinkle well with 
sugar. Bake three-quarters of an hour in a moderate 
oven. To be eaten-warm with milk and sugar. 

Tapioca Jelly. 

One cupful of tapioca, four cupfuls of cold water, juice 
of alemon and part of rind; sweeten to- suit the taste- 
Soak tapioca in the water four hours. Set within a sauce- 
pan of boiling water, and stir frequently. If too thick 
after it begins to clear, add a little boiling water. Add 
rind and juice of lemon, when quite clear, and pour intoa 
mould. Tobe eatencold with cream. It is also very nice 
flavored with orange orf wine. 

Roast Apples. 

Take nice firm apples, core and peel them, and place in 
an earthen dish. Fill the centers with sugar, and fill the 
dish one-third full of cold water, sprinkling two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar init. Bake ina quick oven until they 
can be easily stuck through with a fork. The result will 
be beautiful amber balls with a jellied syrup to pour over 
them. A thin slice of lemon could be baked in each 
apple, or a drop of vanilla, or a clove stuck in the middle 
of each apple makes a pleasing variety. 

Molasses Cake. 

Three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of brown sugar, one- 
third of a cupful of butter; cut the butter up into the flour, 
then add the sugar and mix well with the hands; then add 
one cupful of New Orleans molasses, one cupful of boil- 
ing water, and a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little 
vinegar. Stir until perfectly smooth, and then bake in a 
square, shallow pan for three-quarters of an hour, in a 
moderate oven. 

Boiled Dried Beef. 

For a piece of dried beef weighing two pounds, allow 
two hours’ steady boiling. Remove from the fire and allow 
the beef to stand in the water until cold. This beef, cut 
in thin slices, will be found very nice for luncheon or 


light suppers. 
—F. F. F. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE PUDDING. 

Place a small piece of Baker’s chocolate in a saucepan 
over a kettle of boiling water until it melts, then stir into 
a pint of boiling milk with half a teacupful of sugar. Add 
three tabiespoonfuls of flour and one of cornstarch, which 
must be rubbed until smooth in a little cold milk, and 
strained, next a lump of butter size of an egg; cook until 
thick and smooth. When a little cold, add four eggs, 
whites and yellows beaten separately. Bake about half 
an hour in a pudding dish set in a pan of boiling water. 
Serve hot with a sauce made of whipped cream, and sweet- 
ened to taste. Flavor with a little vanilla. 

Omit the chocolate and add half a can of peaches with- 
out the juice, and it will make a pleasant addition to the 
pudding, besides giving you a variety of desserts. I think 
fresh peaches or oranges might be used with equally 


‘ood Its. 
—Alice D. Abell. 
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Jhe Ghildren of the Household. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY’S CALENDAR; 
Or, AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING SOME OF THE PRINCI- 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


PAL FACTS OF AMERICAN HIsTory. 


JUNE. 
1, 1792. Kentucky admitted to the Union, 1796, Ten- 
nessee admitted to the Union. 1861, Federals enter Vir- 
ginia; Beauregard calls on Virginians to expel them. 
1862, Battle of Fair Oaks. 1864, Battle of Cold Harbor, 
Va.; for twenty minutes the Federal forces lost 400 men a 
minute. 


2, 1609. Virginia received its second charter. 1785, The 
first interview of John Adams, first American ambas- 
sador, with George III., king of England. 1856, James 
Buchanan and John C. Breckinridge nominated as pres- 
ident and vice-president by the Democratic convention. 


3, 1805. Treaty of peace with Tripoli. 1861, Battle of 
Philippi, Va. 1862, Lee assumes command of Confeder- 
ate armies. 


4, 1842. War declared by the United States against 
Mexico, on account of the proposed annexation of Texas. 


5, 1862. Peace meeting at Norfolk. 1864, Galveston, 
Texas, last seaport held by the South, surrendered by 
Kirby Smith. 

6, 1780. Wife of the Rev. James Caldwell shot by Hes- 
sians at her window. 1813, Americans defeated at Bur- 
lington Heights. 1862, Memphis, Tenn., surrendered by 
the Confederates. 


7, 1791. United States bank instituted ; capital, $10,000,- 
coo. 1852, William B. Mumford hanged in New Orleans 
by order of Gen. Butler, for hauling down a United 
States flag from the mint. 

8, 1845. Andrew Jackson died at his home, The Hermi- 
tage, Tenn. 1862, Battle of Cross Keys fought; Con- 
federate success. 

9, 1861. Battle of Big Bethel; Lieut. John T. Greble 
and Major Winthrop killed. 


June ro, 1801. War declared by the United States against 


Tripoli. 1861, Neutrality announced by Napoleon IIL., 
emperor of France. 


June 11, 1861. Col. Wallace, with a detachment of Indiana 


Zouaves, attacked a body of Confederates at Romney, 
W. Va. 


June 12, 1861. United States Sanitary Commission formed ; 


Dr. Bellens president. 1864, Gen. Grant crosses the 
Chickahominy river and advances to City Point, Va. 


June 13, 1777. British troops under Gen. Howe marched from 


Brunswick, N. J., several miles into the country to force 
Washington to fight; Washington withdrew to the High- 
lands. 1861, Fast day in Confederate states. 1863, 
Fugitive slave law repealed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


June 14, 1767. British act levying duties on tea, paper, glass, 


etc. 1863, Army of the Potomac put in motion by Gen. 
Hooker, and reaches Fairfax Court House. Confederates 
gain possession of Winchester. 1777, Congress adopts 
a national flag—a star and a stripe for each of the 
thirteen states. 


June 15, 1775. Washington elected commander-in-chief of the 


army. 1837, Arkansas admitted to the Union. 1849, 
Ex-President Polk died. (Buried at Nashville, Tenn.) 
1864, President Lincoln calls on the governors of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia for 100,000 
militia. 


June 16, 1673. Mississippi discovered by Marquette and Joliet. 


1862, Federals defeated near Charleston, S. C. 1364, 
Gen. Grant attacks Petersburg, Va. 


June 17,1775. Battle of Bunker Hill. 1825, Lafayette laid the 


corner stone of the monument at Bunker Hill. 1842, 
Bunker Hill monument dedicated. 1856, The Republic- 
an party nominate John C. Fremont for president. 


June 18, 1812. War with Great Britain; New England states 


oppose it, and threaten to secede. 1860, Stephen A. 
Douglas nominated for president by national Demo-' 
cratic convention ; seceders nominate J. C. Breckinridge. 
1864, Gen. Grant, by a flank movement, compels Gen. 
Lee to retire; marches to the other side of Richmond 
and is repelled with considerable loss. 


June 19, 1812. War declared against England. 1863, Battle 


between United States Corvette Kearsarge (Capt, 
Winslow) and Confederate steamer Alabama (Capt. 
Semmes), near Cherbourg, France. 


June 20, 1632. Maryland granted to Lord Baltimore. 1863, 


West Virginia admitted to the Union. 


June 21, 1798. President Adams’ message to Congress, in 


which he declares, ‘‘ I will never send another minister to 
France, without assurances that he will be received and 
honored as the representative of a great, free, powerful 
and independent nation.” 


Jane 22, 1863. Gen. Lee reaches Beverly, Va., ten miles from 


Winchester. Ewell crosses the Potomac into Maryland, 
and his cavalry push on into Pennsylvania. 


June 23, 1779. The British left Stono Ferry and the Island 


of St. John, and retired to Beaufort, S. C., on the Isle 
of Port Royal. 1864, Confederate Gen. J. E. Johnston 
attacks Hooker and Schofield, and is driven back at 
Allatoona Pass, Tenn. 


June 24,1795. Jay’s treaty ratified. 1833, The famous John 


Randolph of Roanoke died at Philadelphia. 1863, Gen. 
Rosecrans begins a series of movements with his army 
from Murfreesboro, Tenn., to force Gen. Bragg’s retreat. 


June 25, 1862. Federals defeated in a severe engagement in 


Virginia. Bombardment of Vicksburg, Miss. 1863, Gen. 
J. E. Johnston crossed the Big Black river to attack Gen. 
Grant’s army near Vicksburg. 


June 26, 1862. Seven-days’ conflict before Richmond; Gen. 


Lee compels McClellan to abandon the seige and retreat 
seventeen miles, taking up a position at Harrison’s 
Landing, James river. 1863, Gen. Hooker resigns from 
the Army of the Potomac. 


June 27, 1857. A mob breaks into the jail at Carthage, Il, 


and kills the founders of Mormonism- Joseph and 
Hiram Smith. 1862, Federal Gen. Hooker superseded 
by George H. Meade. 1863, The whole army of Con- 
federates at Chambersburg, Pa. Lee issues a congratu- 
latory address to his army. 1864, Battle of Kenesaw 
Mountain. 


June 28, 1619. First colonial assembly. 1776, Attack by British 


on Charleston, S. C. Heroic action of Sergt. Jasper. 
1778, Battle of Monmouth. 1836, Ex-President Madison 
died, aged eighty-five years—the last survivor of the 
constitution. (Buried at Monpehee, Va.) 


June 29, 1842. Congress passed a temporary act by which the 


duties in force on the first of June were extended to the 
eleventh of August; President Tyler vetoed the meas- 
ure. 1851, Death of Henry Clay, aged seventy-five years. 


June 30, 1776. Gen. Lee reviewed the first patrotic regiment 


of South Carolina, who were presented with their colors 
by the ladies of that state. 1863, Gen. Mead, with his 
army, arrived within a few miles of Gettysburg. 
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Gozy Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


“P.M. G.,” Springfield, Mass., is respectfully referred 
to the above announcement. 


FRIZZLED BEEF AND HOME-BREWED ALE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one of your correspondents be kind enough to 
tell me how to prepare “‘frizzled beef” so that it will not be- 
come toughened (as mine usually is) in the process? also 
how to make what English people call ‘ home-brewed 
ale?” J. W. B. 

WARRENTON, VA. 


REMEDY FOR RED ANTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If “J. T. G.,” of Wilmington, Del., who asks, in “ The 
Cozy Corner” of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for a certain 
remedy to drive away red ants, will place a piece of com- 
mon tar upon a plate and put it in any place where the 
ants come, I can assure her they will all disappear. I was 
formerly much annoyed by them, heard of this remedy and 
placed several dishes of it in pans where the ants came. 
Finding they left almost at once, I have continued to keep 
the tar in the places where I first put it, fearing a return: 
but they have never done so, and that is three years ago. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. =. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

On page 250 of your valuable magazine the writer speaks 
of drying lace curtains by pinning them to sheets. I know 
that they will look well by using that method, but there is 
a much easier way which will produce equally good re- 
sults. Prepare the curtains as there directed, then care- 
fully stretch them on a well-cut lawn, pinning with plenty 
of hairpins, simply stuck into the ground. Two curtains 
can be pinned together, thus stretching them of the same 
length and requiring fewer hairpins. After once trying 
this plan I have never returned to my old way of fastening 
to sheets. M. 

ROcKFORD, ILL. 


PREPOSITIONS AND PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Permit me to call your attention to the error in the lines 
“TI pray the Lord my soul to keep,” and “I pray the Lord 
my soul to take,” as published on the frontispiece, ‘“‘ Child 
hood’s Hour,” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for May. It is 
an error made by ninety-nine one-hundredths of people 
and nine-tenths of publishers. The lines should read: 

“*T pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep,” 
and 

“TI pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 
This is the proper form when the prayer is addressed to 
the Lord by the boys. When it appears as a prayer for 
the boys, as in the ¢hzrd line of the ezghth stanza, the form 
there given is all right, for then “I pray the Lord ¢heir 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


souls to keep.” But when “I pray Thee, Lord, my soul 
to keep,” I should use the personal pronoun “ Thee,” in 
Opposition with “Lord.” Am I not right? If Iam, do 
not ninety-nine per cent. of parents teach this prayer in- 


COLUMBIA, PA. 


COOKING RICE. 
£Lditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In reply to “J. H. S.,” New York: I really have been 
so busy with my own and Flora’s garden, that the “ Cozy 
Corner” has passed unnoticed, and now | find an answer 
needed to the above heading. I always cook my rice ina 
double saucepan (granite), as it gives no trouble and never 
gets burnt. I generally put one pint of boiling water into 
it, to which I add three tablespoonfuls of rice, place it in 
the under saucepan which has boiling water in it, on the 
back of the stove where it can keep boiling, and never 
meddle with the rice till just before it is needed, when I 
give itastir. The rice will be found to be as nice and dry 
(also in separate grains) as any one can desire. 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


FROZEN COFFEE CREAM, 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ A Reader,” Brooklyn, N. Y., asks for the above cream, 
and I hope it may prove what she needs. It is an old- 
fashioned recipe. Boil three ounces of coffee with one 
and one-half pints of water, and when it has boiled up 
four or five times, let it settle and pour it off clear. Now 
put it intoa stewpan with a pint of milk, sweetened to 
taste, and then let it boil till there remains no more than 
sufficient to fill the mould or dish it is needed for. Beat 
up the yolks of six eggs and add your cream. Strain 
through a sieve into your stewpan and then let it thicken 
over the fire. Put it into your mould, let it get cold, and 
then freeze. E. L. H. 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


POTTED SHAD. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Some of your readers may like an old-fashioned recipe, 
which we have followed with appetizing results. At this 
season, when the appetite craves a relish, the following is 
(as Mrs. Cornelius says) ‘“‘a very convenient and excel- 
lent dish”: 


PorreD SHAD.—Take three or four freshly-caught shad, and 
when nicely dressed, cut them down the middle and across in 
pieces about three inches wide; put these pieces in a jar in 
layers, with salt, whole cloves, pepper corns and allspice 
sprinkled between. When all is laid in, cover with sharp 
vinegar, and bake in a moderate oven two or three hours. 
This will keep several weeks even in hot weather. The jar 
should be covered when put into the oven. The bones, owing 
to the action of the vinegar, disappear. 


Of course it is unnecessary to prepare so large a quan- 
tity for a small family; even half a large shad will make 
as much of the potted article as would be desired, per- 
haps, the other half being cooked to eat fresh. Itis very 
nice cut into convenient pieces, each piece being dressed 
with pepper and salt, and well floured, then fried brown in 
boiling lard or drippings, with the roe cooked in the same 
way and served with it. The potted shad should be eaten 
with an accompaniment of lettuce, as a salad, if salads are 
liked, and is nice for luncheon or for tea. A. 3. Bs 

WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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OUR DAILY BREAD. 


As 1T 1s GIVEN TO Us Day BY Day. 


The Knack in Bread-Making. 

Three slices of bread shown by a Lewiston flour dealer, 
spoke for themselves. Placed side by side they shaded 
very abruptly into three strikingly distinct tints. One 
was of the hue of Graham and fell into your hand like a 
half-baked brick. Another was nearly white, and would be 
greeted with pleasure by a hungry man. The third was 
so white that snow would have to be bleached to compare 
with it; moreover, it possessed that spongy texture which 
is so gratifying to the eater, anda source of so much pride 
tothe cook. It threatened to dissolve in one’s mouth, and 
would tempt a gorgedepicure. It would not be a strain to 
say one could distinguish them in the dark. The flour 
dealer deposed that the three slices of bread were made by 
three women from one and the same kindof flour. The cook 
who produced the first slice was dissatisfied with the flour, 
while the woman who made the bread last mentioned said 
she could make good bread out of flour that didn’t cost less 
than $4abarrel. Itis evident that bread-cooking is not one 
of the lost arts, but is an art which still contains sufficient 
mystery to puzzle many and confound not a few of the 
angels who hover over our flour barrels.—Lewéston (A7Ze.) 
Journal. 

Stale Bread. 

It has been a question for many years what becomes of 
the billions of pins that are made in all parts of the world, 
and a similar query might be made concerning loaves of 
bread which have become too stale for use by the ordinary 
consumer. When bread which has been bought and not 
eaten confronts the housewife she knows of various uses 
for it. There are many uses for bread crumbs in artistic 
cooking. The French cook can find, it is asserted, a 
thousand uses for stale bread crumbs. But stale bread in 
the shop is another thing. Large baking concerns who 
supply grocers with their product are now making a prac- 
tice of taking back the unsold supplies of the day before. A 
few years ago a certain German-American started business 
with a borrowed barrel of flour. He had a well-defined 
idea of how he intended to secure trade. This idea took 
the form of giving the grocer a guarantee that all unsold 
loaves would be taken back at their full wholesale price. 
This plan worked admirably, for many grocers who had 
not heretofore handled bread saw an opportunity for a 
possible profit and no loss. What the baker’s original idea 
for the disposition of his stale loaves was is not very clear, 
but it did not appear to be the kneading over of the old 
into new material, as a great many people suppose baker’s 
are in the habit of doing. Under the new order of things 
grocers began to make inroads into the trade of the small 
bakers, and the man who started with his owed for barrel 
soon extended his business until it finally occupied a 
building half a block in length. As there is scarcely a 
product in the world to-day of which the waste cannot be 
turned to some profitable use, so it was with the baker’s 
stale loaves. Many of the poor people of the neighbor- 
hood got their bread at a reduced rate because it was one 
day old, but the problem of disposing of the whole stock 
each day was finally solved by the Italians. One by one 
they dropped into the bread factory for stale loaves, until 
finally there was a regular colony of dealers, male and 
female, who took all they could get, at a price which paid 
the maker for his extra handling, yet much lower than the 
price given grocers. The large Italian settlements in 


Williamsburg and lirooklyn are fully covered by certain 
of the dealers. Others of them cover the Harlem district. 
The chief stamping ground of the stale bread venders, 
however, is Mulberry street and its intersections. This 
is the quarter where the man with the bag of bread can 
always be sure of selling out. In fact, the supply never 
eqnals the demand, and as the purchasers are by no 
means fastidious, and the sellers are by no means scrupu- 
lous, it follows that the bread trade is quite a branch of 
street commerce.—Vew York Herald. 
Boston Brown Bread. 

One pint cupful of corn meal, large; one pint of boiling 
water; half a coffeecupful of black molasses; halfa pint 
of cold water; one small teaspoonful of salt; three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder; one heaping pint of Graham 
flour; one heaping pint of white flour. Pour the boiling 
water into the corn meal in a pan to scald it, add the mo- 
lasses, then the rest of the ingredients, the powder mixed 
in the flour. Beat up thoroughly: It makes a stiff batter 
or dough too soft to be handled. Put it into a tin oriron 
pail having a tight lid and steam it at least four hours. It 
may then be turned out of the pail and baked about fifteen 
minutes. When the old-fashioned black molasses cannot 
be had, alittle burnt-sugar coloring ought to be added to 
make the bread of the proper color. A pail or two might 
well be provided, such as the bakers use to bake the bread 
in as well as steam it. They are made to hold about two 
quarts, in shape like a piece of stovepipe, but half an inch 
wider at the top than at the bottom. Russia iron is the 
material. Shou'd the loaves become discolored in the 
pails, prevent it by lining the pails first with greased ma- 
nila paper. Instead of the baking powder a pint ef butter- 
milk can be used instead of that much water, and a tea- 
spoonful of soda added. 


Omens in a Loaf of Bread. 

Among beliefs current with sailors is the notion that it 
is unlucky to turn a loaf upside down after helping one’s 
self from it; the idea being that for every loaf so turneda 
ship will be wrecked. It is also said that if a loaf parts 
in the hand while being cut it bodes dissension in the 


family—the separation of husband and wife. Again, it 
has been a widespread belief that the whereabouts of a 
drowned body may be ascertained by floating a loaf of 
bread down the stream, where it will stop over the spot 
where the body is. 

A curious account of a body thus discovered near Hull, 
appeared some years back. After diligent search had 
been made in the river for a child, to no purpose, a two- 
penny loaf, with a quantity of quicksilver in it, was set 
floating from the place where the child was supposed to 
have fallen in, which steered its way down the river over 
half a mile, when the body happening to lie on the con- 
trary side of the river, the loaf suddenly tacked about and 
swam across the river, and gradually sank near the child, 
and both the child and the loaf were brought up with the 
grapplers ready for the purpose. 

A correspondent of “ Notes and Queries” maintains it 
is a scientific fact that a loaf and quicksilver indicate the 
position of the body, as the weighted loaf is carried just 
as the body is. This practice, too, prevails on the conti- 
nent, and in Germany the name of the drowned person is 
inscribed on the piece of bread; while in France loaves 
consecrated to St. Nicholas, with lighted wax tapers in 
them, have generally been employed for that purpose. 
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This elegant volume of 347 pages, which Laurence 
Hutton has written and Harper & Brothers of New York 
publish, is not entirely original in its present form. Some 
of the chapters had previously appeared in Harper's 
Magazine, and other portions of the work originally saw 
the light in other periodicals; but all has been carefully 
revised for the present publication, and the result isa 
work which will prove of absorbing public interest. The 
book is bountifully illustrated, at least so far as the 
number of portraits of actors and characters goes, and 
its scope may be gathered from the larger divisions— 
“Acts,” they are called by the author—which are as 
follows: ‘“ The Native American Drama,” ** The Ameri- 
can Stage Negro,” “ The American Burlesque,” “ Infant 
Phenomena of America,” and *“ A Century of American 
Hamlets.” It is perhaps to be regretted, in behalf of the 
general reader, that the author could not have given more 
details regarding many of the notable persons and events 
to which reference is made; still there is so much of in- 
formation, so much to recall the pleasures which theater- 
goers have experienced from time to time, that the book 
will meet a cordial welcome, and will furnish the inspira- 
tion and incitement for a world of reminiscence and recol- 
lection. A full double index, both of persons and places, 
adds much to the value of the publication. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 

This volume is modest in pretensions, pleasing in style, 
and disarms criticism at the outset. The author, Alice 
Mabel Bacon, frankly confesses her inexperience in the 
work of bookmaking, and acknowledges the assistance 
which she has received from educated japanese ladies 
and other sources. But surely no apology is needed; she 
has produced a work which treats of a field not familiar 
to Americans, and one in which her own interest will be 
shared by the reader. We have recently come to know 
considerable of the Mikado’s empire, in a commercial way, 
and something of the methods of government and the 
progress of civilization there; but the home life we have 
not known, and that is what this volume reveals. The 
value of the publication is enhanced by a full index, there 
are 333 pages, printed and bound in the admirable manner 
peculiar to the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, and the price is $1.25. 


Noto. 

“Noto” is “an unexplored corner of Japan” and ina 
very neat book of 261 12mo pages Percival Lowell has 
written the story of his journeyings thither, which Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston and New York publish at 
$1.25. The first thing to appall the casual reader will be 
the liberal array of unfamiliar Japanese names which dot 
the pages; but these will not be found so terrible on 
close acquaintance, and the narrative itself is of more 
than usual interest. 


Marmion. 

Ginn & Company of Boston have published, in their 
Classsics for Children, this poem by Sir Walter Scott, with 
abundant annotations, fully indexed. The poems of Scott, 
like his novels, and unlike many from other pens, ancient 


and modern, need no “ editing” or expurgation before 
being placed in the hands of the young, and with the 
more obscure passages fully explained in the notes, no 
more acceptable literature could be placed on the family 
table. A commendable feature is the plain, readable 
type in which the series is printed, coupled with neat 
and durable binding, all at reasonable prices. 


If She Will, She Will. 

Mary A. Denison does not write a dull story, and that 
with the above title, which Lee & Shepard publish as No. 
8 of their Good Company series, will closely hold the 
attention of the reader. There is sufficient of a plot to 
tend interest, built upon the strong resemblance of two 
cousins who bear the same name, one of whom, of course, 
differs materially in character from his namesake; and 
equally of course, the innocent and worthy young man 
suffers for the misdeeds of the other fellow. In paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


WHICH WINS? This novel, which forms No. 9 of the 
Good Company series, published by Lee & Shepard of 
Boston, is from the pen of Mary H. Ford, and is called 
“ A Story of Social Conditions.” It is dedicated to the 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance, and the life and con- 
ditions of the western farmer form the groundwork of the 
very well written story. In paper covers, 50 cents. 


MAGNOLIA LEAVES is the title of a small volume 
whose 123 pages contain sixty-four brief poems from the 
pen of Mrs. B. C. Rude. The book is from the press of 
Charles W. Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y., and is neatly bound 
in white leather with ornamented side. 


FANCHON THE CRICKET (La Petite Fadette). By 
George Sand. The original story from which the play of 
““Fanchon the Cricket” was dramatized. Paper, 25 
cents. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


THE Joys oF LIFE; or, How Jolly Life Is; by Emile 
Zola, translated by John Stirling. Paper, 25 cents. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
EMMA ABBOTT. 
AT THE UNVEILING OF HER MONUMENT. 
Whither, O Death, the spirit proud, 
‘The soul of melody? 
Now lost in silence,—or in song 
Of yet diviner key. 


The courage that undaunted wrought 
To noble destiny, 

A name to art and fame allied 
By nature’s own decree. 


O singer, lost to light and love, 
E’en to thy latest breath, 

The calm serenity of trust 
And faith unfearing death. 


Yet life from blossom sweet to priceless gem 
Held offered palm to thee, 

And more than these thy womanhood 
And gift of melody! 


All hearts are touched to new accord 
By this sweet message given : 
** The song I next shall sing will be 


The song I love in Heaven.” 
—J/sadore Baker. 
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Quiet Hours 


Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIzE Puzzve. 
306.—A PUZZLE OF PROVERBS. 
AunTIe’s STORY TO JOHNNIE. 


While the Puzzle Editor is busy ‘‘ weeding ’’ “‘ Queen Flora’s 
Garden,”’ the quick witted of GooD HOUSEKEEPING’s readers 
may amuse themselves by digging five proverbs out of the fol- 
lowing stanzas; there is one in each stanza, and they contain 
from seven to nine words each. For the first two correct 
renderings of the proverbs two prizes will be awarded. 


“*Once on a time, a youth and maid, 
Chatting and laughing, by the gate, 
Stood, on a summer even’-tide, 
Seeming for some one there to wait. 
For moments, yea, for hours, they stood, 
Feeling no weariness or chill ;— 
For aught I know, my little man, 
They may be idly chatting still ! 
Il. 
“?Tis said, (and may, perchance, be true,) 
Though not a word to me she wrote, 
That, by and by, the prudent youth 
Laid round her neck his own warm coat. 
The truth of that I cannot tell, 
For Gossip makes mistakes, you know; 
But for the truth of Ais I vouch— 
The man was very loth to go! 


Ill. 
“It’s many a day since summer fled, 
Tis but a thing of mem»ry now, 
How, on that long, sweet moonlit eve, 
Up through the lane came Mary’s cow. 
The bell that broke the silence sweet 
Has long since ceased its silver ‘tinkle’; 
No longer by the garden gate, 
Turning, she sees the fire-flies twinkle! 
IV. 
“ But though ’tis sad a tale to tell, 
So bad that tears are gathering slowly, 
’Tis the beginning I have told— 
Don’t cry till you have heard it wholly! 
It makes me laugh to see the sigh 
That all for naught a heart is rending; 
Be good, one little minute more, 
And you shall hear a lovely ending! 
Vv. 
‘*And you will then give Auntie praise 
For telling you, this wintry day, 
What happened at the garden gate 
That summer night, so far away ; 
And thankful be for all the gifts 
Life freely gives you, dear, to spend ;— 
Twas ‘Mamma-Mary’ at the gate, 
And ‘ Papa-John’—and that’s the end! ” 

The prizes offered for answers to the “ Puzzle of Proverbs ” 
are, for the first correct solution, naming also the authors or 
origin of the proverbs (if they are known), one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Goop HouseEKEEPING; and for the first rendering of 
the proverbs simply, any one of the eleven bound volumes of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. 

Give each proverb the number of the stanza in which it is 


found, but do not copy the poem, neither send anything less 
than full answers. Precedence will be determined by date of 
postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

All solutions must be received by 6 p.m. of Saturday, June 
20, 1891. 

All comments on the puzzles, or business notes for the GOOD 
HOuSEKEEPING establishment should be written on separate sheets. 


Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
303.—AN HISTORICAL RECEPTION. 
Another sharp contest has been waged, and now that the 
smoke of battle has cleared away, the scribe may “ write it up” 
and announce the names of the victors. There is no mistaking 
this fact, that a large number of the readers of Goop HoussE- 
KEEPING delight in these literary contests, and they seem to be 
well provided with suitable implements for these conflicts—a 
generous knowledge of books. 
There has been found no list, among the many forwarded in 
competition for the prizes offered for solutions of the “‘ Histor- 
ical Reception,” published in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, No. 150, 
that fully agreed with the author’s standard list, but those as- 
certained to be nearest like it, and acceptable, taking into 
account also the date of postmarks, have been awarded the 
prizes, and the names of the fortunate contestants are : 
Miss H. M. Atwater of New Haven, Ct., who has won the 
$3; her list giving William of Orange for No. 66, and Charles 
George Gordon for No. 112. 
Mrs. R. J. Wait of Greenwich, N. Y., wins the one year’s 
subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and her list agrees with 
Miss Atwood’s, except that Emin Bey was given for No. rr2. 
Miss Annie M. Wright of Princeton, Ind., may select any 
one of the eleven bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Her list gave for No. 46, Alphonso IV. of Portugal; 72, Soliman 
II. of Turkey ; 99, Solomon; and 112, Emin Effendi. 
THE SOBRIQUETS AND THE GUESTS ’’—THE AUTHOR’S LIST. 
1. “ Poet of the Dawn ’’—Geoffrey Chaucer. 

2. The Great Commoner— William Pitt (the elder). 

3. L’Ouverture—Francgois Dominique Toussaint. 

4. Old Noll—Oliver Cromwell. 

5. Geoffrey Crayon—Washington Irving. 
6. The Melancholy Dane—Haxlet, Prince of Denmark. 
7. The Laughing Philosopher—Democritus of Abdera. 
8. Longshanks—Edward I. of England. 

g. Quaker Poet (English)—Bernard Barton. 

o. ** The Marvelous Boy ’’—Thomas Chatterton. 

11. The Merry Monarch—Charles II. of England. 
12. Sage of Concord—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

13. La Belle Parricide—Beatrice Cenci. 

14. The Pathfinder—John C. Fremont. 

15. The Virgin Queen—Elizabeth of England. 

16. The Gentle Lochiel—Donald Cameron. 

17. Peter Parley—Samuel G. Goodrich. 

18. “ The noblest Roman of them all ’’—Brutus (M. J.) 
1g. Junius—Sir Philip Francis. (Identity disputed.) 
20. The English Rabelais—Jonathan Swift. 

21. Artemus Ward—Charles F. Browne. 

22. The Terrible—Ivan IV. of Russia. 

23. Prisoner of Chillon—Frangois de Bonnivard. 

24. Georges Sand—Mme. Dudevant. 

25. The Rail Splitter-—Abraham Lincoln. 

26. Gath—George Alfred Townsend. 

27. Coeur de Lion—Richard I. of: England. 

28. The Scourge of God—Attila, king of the Huns. 

29. The Confessor—Edward III., king of the Anglo-Saxons. 
30. Tippecanoe—William Henry Harrison. 

31. Light Horse Harry—Gen. Henry Lee. 
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. The Portuguese Livy—Joao de Barros. 

. Stonewall Jackson—Thomas Jonathan Jackson. 
. The Bloody Queen—Mary I. of England. 

. Peter Pindar—John Wolcott. 

. Pere Hyacinthe—Charles Loyson. 

. The Water Poet—John Taylor. 


Timothy Titcomb—J. G. Holland. 


. Grace Greenwood—Mrs. Sara J. Lippincott. 

. The Corn Law Rhymer—Ebenezer Elliott. 

. Hotspur— Henry Percy. 

. The Great Emancipator-——Abraham Lincoln. 

. The Old Roman—Allen G. Thurman. 

. Admirable Doctor—Roger Bacon. 

5. The Just—Aristides. 

. L’Intrepide—-Joseph M. Dessaix. 

. Fanny Fern—Mrs. Sara Payson (Willis) Parton. 

. Apostle of the Indians—John Eliot. 

. Ironside—Edmund II., king of the Anglo-Saxons. 
. Old Hickory—Andrew Jackson. 

. The Mantuan Swan (or Swain)—Virgil. 

. Saxe Holme—Helen Hunt Jackson. 

. Iron Chancellor—Otto von Bismarck. 
. His Sowship—James I. of England. 

. Inventor of Masques—Ben Jonson. 

. The Little Corporal—Napoleon Bonaparte. 

. Ik Marvel— Donald G. Mitchell. 

. The Black Prince—Edward, Prince of Wales. 


The Genial Autocrat— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Father of His Country—George Washington. 


. Michael Angelo Titmarsh— William M. Thackeray. 
. Last of the Barons—Earl of Warwick. 

. The Royal Psalmist—King David. 

. Defender of the Faith—Henry VIII. of England. 

. Petroleum V. Nasby—David R. Locke. 


The Silent Man—U. S. Grant. 


. Barry Cornwall—Bryan W. Proctor. 

. The Royal Martyr-——Charles I. of England. 
. Quaker Poet—John G. Whittier. 

. La Pucelle—Joan d’ Arc. 

. Owen Meredith—Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton. 
. The Magnificent—Lorenzo de Médici. 

. Josh Billings—H. W. Shaw. 

. Sweet Swan of Avon—Shakespeare. 

. Le Debonnaire— Louis I. of France. 

. Currer Bell—Charlotte Bronte. 

. Elia—Charles Lamb. 

. The Sailor King—William IV. of England. 


Father of Angling—Izaak Walton. 


. The Boy Bishop—St. Nicholas. 

. The Young Pretender—Charles Edwin Stuart. 

. The Lintoretto of Switzerland—Jean R. Huber. 

. The Peasant Bard—Robert Burns. 

. Thomas Ingoldsby—Richard H. Barham. 

. The Swan of Lichfield—Anna Seward. 

. The Apostate—Julian, Roman Emperor. 

. ** Prince of Portrait Painters ’’—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
. Great Cham of Literature—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

. George Eliot— Marian Evans Cross. 

. The Swedish Nightingale—Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. 
. Oliver Optic—W. T. Adams. 

. Mark Twain—Samuel L. Clemens. 

. Plon Plon—Prince Napoleon. 

. The Seraphic Doctor—St. Bonaventura. 

. Gail Hamilton— Mary Abigail Dodge. 

. The Citizen King—Louis Philippe of France. 

. Apostle of Temperance—Father Mathew. 

. Father of Medicine— Hippocrates. 


Wisest of Men ’’— Socrates. 
Father of English Song—Caedmon. 


. “ Mighty Orb of Song ’’—John Milton. 
. First Gentleman of Europe —-George IV. of England. 


(Identity disputed.) 


103. Paul Creyton—J. T. Trowbridge. 

104. Queen of Hearts—Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of Eng. 
105. Quixote of the North—Charles XII. of Sweden. 

106. Ouida—Louisa de la Ramé. 

107. Poet of Poets—P. B. Shelley. 

108. Q. K. Philander Doesticks—Mortimer M. Thompson. 
tog. Prince of Liars—Ferdinand M. Pinto. 

110. Hosea Biglow— James Russell Lowell. 

111. The Good Knighi—Chevalier Bayard. 

112. The White Pasha—Henry M. Stanley. 

The following names are some of the different findings of the 
various competitors, a number of which were used quite freely : 
1, Addison, Shelley, Edwin Arnold, Edmund Spencer, W ords- 
worth, Sappho, Coleridge, Robert Browning; 2, Robert Peel, 
Gladstone, John Barnard, Henry Clay; 6, Harold IL.; 9, John 
Scott; 12, A. B. Alcott; 13, Charlotte Corday, Marie M. de 
Brinvilliers; 14, Fennimore Cooper, Nathaniel Bumpo; 18, 
Cesar; 20, Smollett; 32, Fernao Lopes, Camoens; 34, Queen 
Bess; 35, C. F. Lawler; 42, Alexander II. of Russia, William 
Loyd, Daniel O’Connell, W. Wilberforce ; 43, Cato; 45, Louis 
XIII. of France, Ferdinand of Spain, Augustus I.; 46, Charles 
the Bold, Duke Richard of Normandy, Bolesias I., Philip IIL., 
Stephen Decatur, Alfonso or Alphonso IV., H. M. Stanley, 
Bouillé, Murad; 48, B. de Las Casas, Francis Xavier; 49, 
Oliver Cromwell ; 52, Rush Ellis; 54, Thomas Reed, Louis Vi. 
of France, Lord Bacon; 55, Cruikshank, Sophron, Beaumont, 
Angelo Beoclo, Poppcea, wife of Nero, Charilus, Thespis, 
Catherine de Medici; 60, Cicero; 62, Coladi Rienzi, Adam de 
Gourdan, Simon de Montfort ; 66, Napoleon III., Von Moltke, 
William of Orange, Barber of Bagdad; 68, Louis X VI., Henry 
VI. of England; 72, Khosru or Chosroes I., Solimon II., Char- 
lemagne ; 77, Leigh Hunt; 82, Hans Holbein, Jacops Robusti, 
Henry Fuseli; 83, J. D. Canning; 86, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Anthony Vandyck ; 87, Parrhasius, Raphael, Edward Hyde, A. 
Vandyke, Titian; 88, Mark Lemon; 89, M. J. Lewes; 94, T. 
Aquinas ; 97, John B. Gough; 98, Aretzos ; 99, Bacon, Ulysses, 
Solomon; roo, Chaucer, Spencer, Edmund Waller, Isaac 
Watts; 101, Adelina Patti, Homer, Parepa Rosa; 112, Gen. 
Gordon, Sir Samuel Baker, Emin Bey, David Livingstone, 
Emin Effendi, Emin Pasha. 


Lines from the Letters of Pleased Puzzle-Workers. 

“‘T enjoy the Puzzle Department very much.”’ 

“This puzzle has taken my thoughts awhile from pain, | be- 
ing ill at home.” 

“We find great pleasure in studying the puzzles in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING.” 

*** Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted’ is of all your Mag- 
azine’s departments, par excellence.” 

“Your ‘Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted’ has been a 
source of much amusement and recreation to me.”’ 

“Keep on with your good work, Mr. Editor, and your 
‘quick witted’ subscribers will rise up and call you blessed.” 


307.—Bible Questions. 
1. What king had goo chariots of iron? 
2. Who expelled the three sons of Anak from Hebron? ° 
3. Where is it stated that Zion shall be plowed as a field? 
4- Of whom was it said his soul should be as a watered 
garden? 


302.~—A Riddle from the German. 

Answer—The tongue. 

Correctly answered by—Massachusetts, Miss N. L. Bacon, 
Cambridgeport, Mrs. Winthrop Hammond, Woburn, Clara M. 
Gilmon, North Easton, Mrs. George D. Whitney, Upton, S. 
M. Fullerton, Springfield, Mrs. G. E. Whipple, Westfield; H. 
M. Atwater, New Haven, Ct., Agnes C. Leaycraft, New York 
city, Mrs. E. L. Crane, Humboldt, Neb., Mrs. W. C. Gooding, 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, N. D., Mrs. Fred E. Smith, Cafion 
City, Colo., Mrs. E. L. Harman, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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Worms in Dried Fruits. 

Sometimes after exercising the greatest care in putting 
away dried berries, apples and corn, the housewife will in 
a few weeks find them infested with worms. Many 
methods are suggested to prevent this—heating in the 
oven just before tying up in a thick paper bag; mixing 
with the fruit a quantity of sassafras root bark; sprink- 
ling the outside of the bag with pepper; enveloping the 
bag containing the fruit in another of thick paper, etc. 
All these will sometimes fail, and it is therefore necessary 
to examine the fruit frequently, and if any trace of the 
little pests are found to remove them at once. The most 
satisfactory way of doing this I have ever found, is to pour 
the fruit into a large pan and place it over a kettle of boil- 
ing water. If there are ten or fifteen quarts of fruit it will 
take nearly two hours before the worms will come to the 
surface, then lay over a handful of strips of paper, and 
cover with a large piece to shut out the light. As the 
heat increases they crawl up on the strips of paper, which 
can readily be dropped into the fire. If the fruit is badly 
infested, the paper will need changing several times; the 
whole process will occupy three or four hours. 


An 1828 Dinner. 

One of the interesting relics of bygone days in the pos- 
session of a resident of Salem, Mass., is the following bill 
of fare used at the dinner commemorating the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement of the city: 

First Course.—Green turtle soup, green turtle pie. 
boiled legs mutton, boiled hams, boiled tongues, beef a- 
la-mode, beef a-la-doube, beef bouilli, veal fricandeau, 
pigeons transmogrified, sweet bread, chicken pies, oyster 
pies, halibut la-mode, baked codfish. Pastry—Puddings, 
pies, custards. Jellies—Calf’s foot jelly, blanc-mange. 
Preserves—Preserved peaches, preserved apples, pre- 
served pears, preserved quinces. 

SECOND CouRSE.—Roast pigs, roast turkeys, roast 
Bremen geese, roast Mongrel geese, roast beef, roast 
ducks, roast chickens, roast woodcocks, roast plovers, 
roast teals, roast quails, roast partridges, roast doebirds. 
Dessert—Turk’s cap, apples, oranges, grapes, water- 
melons, muskmelons, minorca melons, pears, peaches, 
green gages, filberts, almonds. 


About Pepper. 

Pepper in its natural state, that is, in the kernel, is the 
fruit of a plant of creeping or climbing habit and of 
branching growth. It attains a height of some thirty feet. 
Its leaves are short-stemmed, uniform and pointed. On 
the immense East India pepper plantations, the young 
cuttings are spread out in long rows and trained on poles. 
In this particular it bears a striking resemblance to a hop 
field. The plant bears fruit in its first year, but not to 
any great extent. It is most prolific from its fourth to its 
twentieth year, during which period the annual yield of a 
single plant is from nine to eleven pounds, on the average. 
The harvest season commences as soon as the uniform 
little green berries begin to turn red. They are then 
plucked and spread out on great platters to dry in the sun’s 
warm rays, or by means of a slow fire. This treatment 
causes the outer shell to shrivel and turn black. White 
pepper is gathered from the same plant as the black pep- 
per, the distinction being that the former is ground from 
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ripe berries, from which the outer black shell has first 
been removed. Because of this thorough maturity of the 
berry and the absence of the outer shell, it is much milder 
than the black. The strongest species of black pepper is 
known as the “ Piper officinarum.” Its fruit, the berry, is 
long, having a reddish-gray exterior and a very dark in- 
terior. Another, not belonging to the pepper family 
proper, but coming under the nightshades (Solaneen), is 
the Spanish pepper (Capsicus longum), whose gleaming 
red fruit is too familiar to require detailed mention.— 
Popular Science News. | 


Ammonia. 

This substance takes its name from the place where it 
was originally made, near the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
It is one of the best known products of the laboratory. 
It is most easily obtained by the action of lime on sal 
ammoniac, or muriate of ammonia. The sal ammoniac 
and lime are heated together in a retort or iron pot, and, 
by the action of the salts employed, are raised into vapor 
and condensed again into earthen receivers. The carbonic 
acid of the chalk unites with the sal-ammoniac, generating 
carbonate of ammonia. A small quantity of this in the 
dough is acted on by the heat, and the gas thus liberated 
raises the mass, so as to produce the light, fluffy, flaky 
appearance so desirable in bread and biscuit. When first 
produced, and so long as it is kept from the action of the 
air, carbonate of ammonia is in hard, white, translucent 
masses, crystalline in appearance, with a pungent smell 
and sharp taste. If air is allowed io reach it, it gradually 
falls into powder, and loses strength. Some of the best 
bakers always allow it to “slack” before using it, claiming 
that in its original state it does not work so satisfactorily 
as after the action of the atmosphere upon it. It is fre- 
quently called “‘hartshorn,” from the fact that an impure 
carbonate of ammonia is sometimes obtained by the de- 
structive distillation of deer horns and kindred substances. 
Among English bakers the common name for it is “ vola- 
tile,” descriptive of one of its characteristics. In English 
recipes it is frequently abbreviated to “vol.” It is now 
said to be largely produced from coal tar; and great quan- 
tities of it are made in the United States —Bakers’ Helper. 


How To Drink Milk. 

Some complain that they cannot drink milk without 
being “ distressed by it.”” The most common reason why 
milk is not well borne is due to the fact that people drink 
it too quickly. If a glass of it is swallowed hastily, it 
enters into the stomach and then forms in one solid, 
curdled mass, difficult of digestion. If, on the other hand, 
the same quantity is sipped, and three minutes, at least, 
are occupied in drinking it, then, on reaching the stomach, 
it is so divided that when coagulated, as it must be by the 
gastric juice, while digestion is going on, instead of being 
in one hard, condensed mass, upon the outside of which 
only the digestive fluids can act, it is more in the form of 
a sponge, and in and out of the entire bulk the gastric 
juice can play freely and perform its functions.—Hera/d 
of Health. 


For Invalids. 

A tempting dish for an invalid is made by taking one 
large tablespoonful of arrowroot mixed with half a teacup- 
ful of cold water. Put one pound of sugar, the juice of four 
lemons and the rind of one lemon into a bowl and pour 
over it one quart of boiling water and the arrowroot. Stir 
until all dissolves, strain, cool and freeze. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE, 1891. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 
tach issue ot GooD HOUSEKEEPING 1s copynghted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with GooD HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decl:ne many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOvUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the ad- 
dress of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent, must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note : 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,”’ and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov HOvuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and runnirg over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case Of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
sate until called for.” 


JUNE DAYS. 

“The leafy month of June” brings us to the edge of 
the midway dividing line of the year—the month of clover 
blooms and strawberries and cream; of apple blossoms 
and green peas in their legitimate season; of the sea- 
gull’s cry in southern waters and of the liquid notes of 
the bobolink in New England meadows. 

It is, too, the month when the busy housewife rests 
from the labors of housecleaning; from the putting 
away of winter garments as far as possible from places 
where “moth and rust doth corrupt:” when pickling 
time draws near, and the procession of jams and jellies 
begin to lead the way. 

And again, it is the opening of the summer junketing 
season, when “the heads of the house” in cities put 
their heads together to plan for a trip to the seashore, to 
the mountains, or to cousin John’s in the country; when, 
in turn, the residents of the hill towns migrate to more 
populous thoroughfares ; when the swain and his inamo- 
rata dance the summer hours away at picnics; when 
Sunday School scholars, dressed in pink-trimmed sun- 
hats and neat ginghams, with faces wreathed in childish 
smirks and happy smiles, go on excursions down the bay, 
or up into mountain groves. 

And yet again, it is the season when the children of 
the houshold go out from their school-rooms for the en- 
joyments of the long summer vacation; when the tired 
teachers are met at the railway station nearest to the old 
rooftree, from whose pleasant shades they go out each 
year to earn the wherewithal that may enable them to pay 
their own way in the world, and often to help educate the 
younger birdlings.of the home-nests, besides furnishing 
the means for buying at Christmastide tokens of affec- 
tionate remembrance for both the old and young folks 
at home. 

The list might be lengthened, indefinitely, of those who 
look to the June days as days of coming chance and pleasant 
changes to earnest and anxious gazers from the pulpit 
and the pew; from the bench and the bar; from the busy 
occupants of the counting-room, including the proprie- 
tors and the clerks; from the bank president and the 
office boy, alike; from the manufacturer’s desk down the 
long line of his operatives; from the grimy brows and 
strong arms of the smithy; from all branches of pro- 
fessional, educational, or industrial life, come those who 
welcome the June Days—the opening vacation season. 

‘*O summer day beside the joyous sea; 
O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain ; 
Forever and forever shalt thou be 

To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain.”’ 

What sweet memories cluster round the charms of our 
June days—sweet and tender, lasting and true, that go 
out to the tired wanderers of this work-day world, through 
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summer days; through autumn with its chilling breath ; 
through winter with its dreariness and on to the opening 
beauties of another spring. Howhappily is this sentiment 
expressed by Tom Moore, inhis “ Farewell, but When- 
ever you Welcome the Hour”: 

** Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d; 

Like the vase in which roses have once been distill’d : 

You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
CLosE OF VOLUME XII. 


The present issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is the 
closing number of Volume XII—the first complete volume 
since the change froma Fortnightly toa Monthly. The 
business record of the first six months of our new de- 
parture is eminently gratifying to the conductors of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and it is the hope of the editor 
that the change has been equally pleasant and profitable 
to our readers. 

The good words for GooD HOUSEKEEPING that reach 
us daily, from far and wide, coming as they do with 
much emphasis of sincere satisfaction with its conduct, 
are a continued stimulus to renewed effort in catering to 
the domestic tastes and literary enjoyments of the guests 
at our family table. ‘ The best that the market affords” 
is none too good for the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
and from sources from which such may be had, the sup- 
plies will be drawn for each monthly bill of fare, to an 
extent that precludes our giving a bill of particulars in 
full, without making it a matter of tedious mention. Let 
us then say that the change from a Fortnightly to 
a Monthly has been successfully carried out, the pleasant- 
est feature of the circumstance being a handsome increase 
to our subscription list, and a much wider circulation by 
the newsdealers than heretofore had. 

It is, therefore, with eminent satisfaction, as to substan- 
tial results, that we close the door on volume XII, while 
we find the bow of promise bending bright overhead as 
we prepare to open the doorway leading up to the work 
of volume XIII—July, 1891 to January, 1892. 


A Few REMARKS AND EXTRACTS. 


There seems to be a mistaken notion prevailing, toa 
greater or less extent, among those who write for the press, 
which is unfortunately, yet honestly entertained, no doubt. 
It is the presumption that an editorial sanctum is neces- 
sarily a literary bureau for the examining of and passing 
upon the merits of the productions of those who write for 
the press, and for the giving of counsel and advice re- 
garding such. For instance, the following extracts are 
from letters that come to our editor’s desk : 

£adttor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I respectfully submit the twelve poems and sketches en- 
closed to your kind examination. * * * * * Hoping that 
the enclosed articles will please you, and that you will accept 
them, I remain, Very truly yours. 

The Writer's Literary Bureau, Box 1905, Boston, Mass., 
is maintained for the express purpose of examining and 
passing upon just such literary matters as this corre- 
spondent sends. This bureau is conducted on the highest 
plane of excellence as to its detailed management, and 
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all the other months of the year; through the following 
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has a corps of assistants with ample time for examination 
of manuscripts, and for correct judgment of such papers 
as the bureau may receive. Such a treatment of contri- 
butioas forthe press is of far more value to the writers 
than the hurried examination which must necessarily be 
given them in an editor’s sanctum can possibly be, where 
so many papers are received that it is out of the question 
to give all a careful and comprehensive reading. And, 
in addition, the bureau gives its correspondents the 
benefit of its knowledge of where certain papers would be 
the most likely to find a market. 


And again, another correspondent writes us, as follows: 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

As Iam one of your constant readers, I venture to senda 
contribution. The Boston Transcript The New York Church- 
man and other papers have printed my verses. 

Very truly yours, 

As a rule it does not strengthen the editor’s opinion of 
contributions received to have an announcement made 
that the writers’ productions are printed in such and such 
journals. As far as GoOD HOUSEKEEPING is concerned, 
it is not what Jones, Smith or Robinson thinks of certain 
productions, as Messrs. Jones and Smith and Robinson’s 
market is very likely to be quite different from the one 
where the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING sits at the 
receipt of editorial favors, and we prefer to form our own 
opinion of papers received. 


Another : 

Editor ef Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Enclosed you will find some short poems entitled * * * 
which I thought you might find useful for your magazine. 

Some of these are found to be of sufficient merit, in 
our judgment, for use, but the majority of them have 
reference to special themes which either have had con- 
sideration in recent issues of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, or 
from writers whose papers are already on file for publi- 
cation. 

Another still : 

Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I send herewith a short story, hoping it may prove available 
for your paper. If not, will you kindly notify me, that I may 
send stamps for its return? 

The absurdity of the proposition inthis last communi- 
cation would seem to be sufficiently apparent to prevent 
its being made, inasmuch as the same amount of postage 
and pains would be necessary to “ notify” of non-accept- 
ance that would be required to return a MS. The rule of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is—the customary one is, as far as 
we know—to give all papers that come to hand, accom- 
panied by return postage, reasonably prompt considera- 
tion and notification of acceptance, or rejection; filing 
away, “ to be called for,” all papers not having return pos- 
tage accompaniment. The large number of voluntary 
contributions coming to us, makes this rule a business 
necessity. 


Fifth and lastly: 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING :' 

Will you please examine the enclosed MS., and, if for any 
reason found unavailable, kindly return to me at once, for use 
elsewhere, in case you do not want it. Stamps enclosed. 

As the mails of the day, on which this paper was re- 
ceived, brought forty-five others, of course, of a miscel- 
laneous nature, it would be necessary to “ work night and 
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day ” in order to comply with the request to “return at 
once.” In the name of human endurance and capability 
of achievement, and in the exercise of a little common 
sense, please don’t do so any more. If you cannot wait 
with becoming patience a reasonable time for examina- 
tion of your MSS., don’t drop them into an over-crowded 
editor’s portfolio. Please don’t. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
The frontispiece is an artistic representation of “ Pris- 
cilla Spinning,” with the graceful little poem accompany- 
ing, the whole presenting a picture, which as one gazes 
upon it becomes a panorama, and the scene which the 
closing lines suggest passes before the mental view: 


“ A well-known step outside she hears, 
*Tis not the Captain whom she fears, 
But one whose honest life does move 
Her heart to give to him her love. 
He steps within—the die is cast; 
Why flies the wheel so very fast 

Of Priscilla Spinning ?”’ 

Following this comes Miss Parloa’s “ Sixth Morning in 
the Kitchen.” In this series of practical papers, no one 
asks what the author writes about. Whatever comes from 
her pen is so uniformly interesting and valuable that it is 
sure to be read. 

The paper on “ Common Ailments, and home treatment 
for many of them,” by Greta Beverly, may be worth many 
times the cost of GooD HOUSEKEEPING to some readers, 
through the aid received from a single item to be found 
there. 

Nothing rounds up the day’s toil better than a hearty 
laugh, unless it be two hearty laughs. From the perusal 
of the peculiar experiences of which Mary J. Jacques 
tells the story in “ The Lamplighter’s Honeymoon,” any 
number of such laughs may be evoked, whatever emotions 
of pity one may also feel toward the honest couple whose 
peculiar fortunes are portrayed. 

It is always desirable to know how to do the proper 
thing under given circumstances, and much useful infor- 
mation is embodied in “ Company Giving and Receiving,” 
where Sara Sedgwick writes in her usual entertaining 
way of simple and elaborate collations for indoor and out- 
door entertainments. 

Those who have no yard room except on the roof will 
take a lively interest in what Elizabeth Flint Wade says 
under the title of “‘ My Roof Garden.” There are possi- 
bilities of beauty in almost any place, if it is sought. 

What W. D. Howells himself pronounces the “best 
account ever published ” of his life and characteristics, is 
given to the public in this number, and is accompanied by 
a portrait of the talented novelist. 

‘“*A Chapter of Summer Drinks,” which has a dozen 
recipes for their preparation, will be found just the thing 
as the warm days come on; and they are evidently at the 
door, even if a little late. 

Anna M. Bradford takes as atext the saying that a 
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corner can often be made the most pleasing feature of a 
room, and in a pleasant illustrated article shows how the 
result may be reached. 

“Foreign Talk and Travel,” by J. K. Wilson, enters 
the unfamiliar field of Matrimony in Samaria, and treats 
of the peculiar customs in that far away land. 

This number of “ The Family Medicine Chest” is 
given to “ Common Sense in and about the Sick-Room.” 
There are a good many sick-rooms in the country, and 
there is no doubt certain of them would be better adapted 
to the purpose if some of this “‘ common sense ” was exer- 
cised by the inmates. 

The present paper on the “ Science and Art of Modern 
Etiquette,” relates wholly to the nursery, and the writer’s 
humor will evoke more than “a sad, weary smile ” from 
many a “fond parent ” with whom the memory of former 
days is still vivid. 

“Decorative Painting,” by E. S. L. Thompson, treats 
of some very desirable things, and the instructions given 
are so thorough that no one can err in following them. 

In the “ Household Table Drinks” series the teapot 
has been drained, and coffee is taken up, this article giv- 
ing some very interesting things regarding its growth and 
marketing. 

M. D. Sterling contributes an interesting page, “‘ With 
a Literary Camera”; while Newton Norton touches the 
material again and instructs his readers as to “ Olives and 
Olive Oil.” 

“Some Novel Recipes ” for preparing and cooking veg- 
etables had their origin in a tropical country, where the 
methods and articles used in more temperate climes could 
not be employed. 

“ Why is it that some women are out of employment?” 
has an answer which gives one reason, from the pen of 
Margaret Willis. 

No. 6 of “ Family Fashions and Fancies” relates to 
commencement dresses, the college cap and gown, ath- 
letic dresses, and gowns made over, with several appro- 
priate illustrations. 

The poetry of the present number has the usual variety 
and excellence. First of all we have “A Modern Slave,” 
by Lizzie M. Hadley, followed by “ A Tramp’s Song,” by 
Walter M. Hazeltine; “ Don’t Fret,” by Harriet A. Chute ; 
“ Bed-time Song,” by Bertha Packard Englet; “It is 
Always So,” by Mrs. Mary Felton; “June,” by Elio; 
“The Old-fashioned Cradle,” “ God Bless the Birds,” by 
Julia H. May; “Our King,” and the usual choice se- 
lections. 

The various Goop HOUSEKEEPING departments—too 
well known to require even that they shall be named—are 
all full of delights for the various members of the family, 
each of whom will turn to his favorite at once. Special 
interest will be felt in the solution of the “ Historical Re- 
ception,” which will be found in the proper corner, with 
a full announcement of the lucky names. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Immoral Fiction. 

The newspaper press, as a censor of morals, must at- 
tack and expose crimes. The true journalist only repre- 
sents their most forbidden phases. He never makes them 
attractive. It is to be regretted that any persons, save the 
officials of the police courts, are forced to know anything 
about crimes, but it is impossible to conceal the moral 
diseases of the body politic, just as it is impossible to 
conceal the moral ailments that attack the physical man. 
The journalist is the moral hygienist. His function is to 
discover the evil and bring it to public attention, so that 
it may be duly treated. We repeat that the immoral fiction 
poured out upon the country is vastly more depraving than 
are the reportorial narrations made in the respectable 
newspapers of the country. The evil has suddenly seized 
upon society. What are the good people, the heads of 
families, the teachers of youth, the protectors of the purity 
and honor of the family circle going to do about it?—Mew 
Orleans Picayune. 


Professor of Housekeeping. 

The woes of young housekeepers have been described 
so often that it is remarkable that a practical teacher of 
housekeeping has only just now arisen. One of the army 
of women who had to do something for her own and 
family’s support, and whose limitations were defined 
narrowly, as she thought, within the qualifications of a 
systenmiatic and skillful housekeeper, had the bright idea 
to utilize her one accomplishment. For some months she 
has been established in her unique occupation. She 
spends a fortnight or a month in the newly founded house- 
hold, superintending the servants, adjusting the details, 
and, in fact, getting the domestic machine in running order 
and teaching the young housekeeper just what touch to 
put upon the cogs and wheels in order tokeep itso. It is 
a marvel that nobody has thought of it before. 

Now that a start has been made, however, there are 
likely to be other professors who will seek patronage. It 
will be well, perhaps, to remind such that a woman, to 
succeed in this work, must be first a practical, not a theo- 
retical, housekeeper herself, and must be, besides, a sys- 
tematic person and of good executive ability. She must 
also have the power to impart her knowledge, for teachers, 
like poets, are born, not made. All households will not 
need the same routine, each presenting individual prob- 
lems, and she who undertakes their regulating must have 
the adjustable faculty in a marked degree. If she have 
these characteristics she will be likely to find her profes- 
sion of expert profitable, as it certainly is praiseworthy.— 
New York Times. 


Putting up Furs. 

To put up furs in the simplest and most practical way 
it is only necessary to beat them thoroughly to dislodge 
any concealed moth worms, and examine them carefully 
for deposits of eggs. Then wrap them in tissue paper, 
afterward in newspaper, and then tie the various parcels 
up in a bag made of thick muslin or linen. A lady who 
uses in her family only the finest and most expensive of 
furs and flannels says that after trying all sorts of ex- 
periments, having her garments almost ruined in storage 
and paying half their value each year for repairs, some- 
times being obliged to replace them outright, she was 
given a few simple directions, which she has ever since 


followed to the perfect preservation of her valuables and 
her own peace of mind. She has bags made for her finest 
furs, and in these they are always placed when not in use. 
The bags are considerably longer than the article they 
enclose, and are pointed at the top. When filled, the top 
of the bag is tied in a simple knot, and by this knot is 
hung to a hook in the clothes-press. If the garment is a 
cape or cloak there is a piece of very strong tape stretched 
from the point of the bag downward, and a loop at its 
lower end, just in position to hold the hook of the hanger 
which supports the shoulders and keeps the garments in 
shape. This tape strengthens the point, as it ties in the 
knot and prevents tearing., The bags are made of heavy 
cotton and starched. It is impossible for the mothfly to lay 
eggs through such a covering, and no doubt the garments 
would be perfectly safe if left in this way the year round. 
Not risking this, however, they are wrapped in tissue 
paper, then in newspaper, and each garment put into a 
paper pag tightly tied up at the top. Several bags are 
then put into one of the large cloth bags, which are hung 
in a light room with plenty of air.—Demorest’s Magazine. 


The origin of many a fire remains a mystery, and no 
doubt many an innocent man or woman lives under the 
suspicion of incendiarism, when the true cause of the com- 
bustion was spontaneous ignition. For the benefit of 
those who have not made the matter a study, the following 
list of substances and conditions has been compiled: 

Cotton-seed oil will take fire even when mixed with 
twenty-five per cent. of petroleum oil, but ten per cent. of 
mineral oil mixed with ten per cent. of animal or vegetable 
oil will go far to prevent combustion. 

Olive oil is combustible, and mixed with rags, hay or 
sawdust will produce spontaneous combustion. 

Coal dust, flour dust, starch, flour (especially rye flour) 
are all explosive when combined with certain propor- 
tions of air. 

New starch is highly explosive in its comminuted state; 
also sawdust in a very fine state, when confined in a close 
chute and water directed on it. Sawdust should never be 
used in oil shops or warehouses to collect drippings or 
leakages from casks. 

Dry vegetable or animal oil inevitably takes fire when 
saturating cotton waste at 180 degrees F. Spontaneous 
combustion occurs most quickly when the cotton is soaked 
with its own weight of oil. The addition of forty per cent. 
of mineral oil (density .890) of great viscosity, and emitting 
no inflammable vapors, even in contact with an ignited 
body at any point below 338 degrees F., is sufficient to 
prevent spontaneous combustion, and the addition of 
twenty per cent. of the same mineral oil doubles the time 
necessary to produce spontaneous combustion. 

Patent dryers from leakage into sawdust, etc., oily waste 
of any kind, or waste cloths of silk or cotton, saturated 
with oil, varnish or turpentine. 

Greasy rags from butter, and greasy ham bags. 

Bituminous coal in large heaps, refuse heaps of pit coal, 
hastened by wet, and especially when pyrites are present 
in the coal; the larger the heaps the more liable. 

Lampblack, when slightly oily and damp, with linseed 
oil especially. 

Timber, dried by steam pipes, or hot water, or hot-air 
heating apparatus, owing to fine iron dust being thrown 
off, in close wood casings or boxings round the pipes, 
from the mere expansion and contraction of the pipes. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
2ocents a month; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JUNE, 1891. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PULICATIONS. 


Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 

Good Housekeeping, the first of each month. 

Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping is published ‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘‘ The best household magazine 
published.’’ Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield is published monthly “‘ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Paper World is a “ Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to a patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Gmaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati ; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovuskeEgpPinc with any publication o: 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HousE- 
KEEPING may be had forvirtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, well known as perhaps the first journal of 
its kind in America, and whose scope is sufficiently indicated by its 
title, started the year with many improvements, the principal of 
rhr a is a large addition to its pages and transformation from a 
Fortnightly into a Monthly. We welcome the change because the 
range of the subject is more appropriate to the magazine than to the 
newspaper, and it will enable its editors to exert greater care in pre- 
Paring its matter and also enable its corps of contributors to improve 
their work. We do not imply that its work has in any sense been ill 
done, for it has achieved pre-eminence under the old form and date, 
but the change admits of higher finish in production, and it will un- 
doubtedly be welcomed. Its new form is much handsomer and more 
convenient, besides carrying a wider range of matter. Its contrib- 
utors are practical housekeepers, and not professional writers of words 
whose knowledge of rhetoric is not a sine gua mon of housekeeping: 
yet withal its “housekeepers” possess literary strength, and its edi- 
tors discriminating judgment.— 7he Millstone. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, in its present compact shape, and issued as 
a Monthly, combines all the excellent features of this household 
treasure, as well as many additional features, all published in a form 
better for keeping than the larger publication, which was issued more 
frequently. This Monthly is a family magaz‘ne, without a superior 
in the country, and is a welcome visitor to thousands of American 
homes. It is a clean, wholesome, practical, informative, commun 
sense publication.—Boston Budget. 


Goop HOUSEKE&EPING seems to have improved since its change to 
a Monthly, although there seemed to be litle room left in that direc- 
tion. One hardly knows how much is to be found between its covers 
until he glances at the index.—American Hebrew. 


No paper more welcome to the ladies ever enters the household than 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is bright, useful, entertaining, and always 
interesting. Those whoread it and know itare always its firm friends. 
—Middletown (N. Y.) Daily Press. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING as a Monthly hereafter, we believe, will meet 
with even greater favor, if possible, than ever before. The Sentinel 
households have always found it a most valuable helper —/ackson 
(Jowa) Sentinel. 

The standard journal, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has always been 
excellent, but its publishers are evidently not satisfied with the success 
already attained.—Norristown Herald. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXOHANGES. 


Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested 
to send name and all particulars. 

New York Woman’s Excuanae, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Avenue DepostTorY AND kXCHANGE FOR Woman’s Work, 628 

Madison Ave., corner s9th St., New York. 

Tue Woman’s ExcuanGs, 24 West 125th St., New York. 
Women’s EpucATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UntoNn, 98 Boylston St., Boston, 
Tue EXCHANGE FOR Woman's Work, 1602 Chestnut 

St., Philadelphia. 

Untrep Workers’ AND Woman's 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 

CurcaGo ExcHANGE FOR Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Tue Woman’s Excuanae, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman s InpustTrRIAL ExcHancg, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman's ExcHanGe, Madison, Wis. 

Women’s INpusTRIAL ExCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Socirty oF THE WomaAn’s Excuancg, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's ExcHANGg, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas, 

Woman's Excuanece, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s Excuance, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curistian Woman's ExcHancGg, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Woman’s Excuance, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s Excuance, Newport, R. L. 

SPRINGFIELD Woman's Excuancgs, Springfield, Ill. 

Woman's Art 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Ricumonp ExcHANGE FOR WomaAn’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Woman’s Excuancr, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Tue Woman's ExcHAanGs, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo, 

Tue Woman’s Excuanar, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

“JACKSONVILLE Woman’s EXxcHANGB, 317 West State St., Jackson- 
ville, Ll, 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


The long mid-summer days are here, 

A stifling heat is on the air, 
And as the evening hours draw near, 

Let’s take the hammock, swing and chair 
Out on the porch, ’neath heaven’s dome, 
To spend another Evening at Home. 


As only one improvised light for reading can be had in 
our shaded piazza nook, the papers which according to 
custom have been looked over by each member of the 
circle, on this occasion were all put into the hands of the 
head of the family, with marked or indicated paragraphs 
for the evening’s reading and miscellaneous comment. 
How admirably the ups and downs of life are represented 
in this paragraph found in the New York Sun, which was 
given as the opening piece for the evening reading: 

Forty years ago a lad came to this city from the rural regions 
bearing a note to a retail shopkeeper, who was asked to try to 
find him something to do here. The retailer took up the lad’s 
case and got hima job ina workshop, where he stayed for 
years, or until he reached manhood, after which he struck out 
West, and there found achance of going into business for 
himself. ‘He prospered in life as the years sped along; he 
won wealth by the time he had reached middle age; he rose to 
distinction among his fellows; he became a powerful person 
in his state, and for years past he has stood among the not- 
ables of the country. In all these years he had never again 
seen the retailer who spent ten minutes, forty years since, in 
finding him a job ina workshop in North William street. A 
few days ago, when the rich notable, who is now over fifty 
years of age, was making a visit to this city, he determined to 
hunt up the retailer who had taken pains to give him a start in 
life. He found him in the old retail shop, doing business in 
the old way, neither rich nor notable. As might be expected, 
the two graybeards did not know each other when they met, 
and it turned out that the retailer had forgotten that he ever 
rendered a slight service toa country lad forty years ago. 
But the eminent man told him of it, assured him that he owed 
all his success in life to the kindly act that had given him a start 
in his youth, and gave expression to his gratitude for the act 
in a way that will relieve the aged retailer from worldly cares 
hereafter. 


The well worn and almost threadbare subject of clothes 
came forth here, in turn, as dressed up by the New York 
Tribune: 


Clothes bear rather a curious relation to humanity. Their 
moral effect is simply immense, and cannot, therefore, be under- 
rated in considering the causes that sway and influence man- 
kind. The old saying that ‘‘the tailor makes the man”’ is not 
very flattering to our inner consciousness of worth and superi- 
ority; but nevertheless it is in a great measure true. We 
might as well, therefore, consider the question seriously, and 
put “dressing” and clothes in their proper place and relation 
to the rest of our moral obligations and duties. Men and 
women who work hard and whose minds are filled with the 
serious affairs of life are apt to underrate or utterly ignore this 
strong moral influence, which certainly exists in clothes, 
whereas the extravagant and frivolous carry the subject to the 
opposite extreme, and in their very love of finery bring us 
back again to the standard of the “‘ beasts which perish.” A 
careful daily toilette, however, shows balance of mind and self- 
respect, and al] that is appropriate to the occasion is ever to be 
carefully studied. The simple consciousness of being well 
dressed is sometimes a veritable tower of strength to a woman 
—not perhaps to the extent of a religious mondaine who de- 


clared that “‘ with a good conscience and a Worth dress she 
could feel equal to any emergency.’”’ But we all know how 
much easier it is to respect and to trust a man with a good coat 
and clean linen, and a generally “‘ well-groomed” look, than a 
seedy individual, who looks as if he were ‘‘ down on his luck.” 
Clever boys and girls should, therefore, not be allowed to under- 
rate these things, as they are very apt to do; they should be 
taught to consider that to dress carefully and well is an essen- 
tial part of the daily duty of a self-respecting man or woman. 


To pass from clothes to soap calls for steps not far to 
take, and so “soap ” was the next thing on the evening’s 
programme of exercises for comment and discussion, the 
text being a printed waif that proved to be an orphan, hav- 
ing no accredited parentage: 


Soap is a luxury if it is good and a vexation if it is bad. 
There are plenty of good soaps to be had, but at the same time 
there are tons of perfumed, so-called toilet soaps, made every 
day, that are no more fit for washing the skin than white sand 
is suitable for tooth powder. <A good skin soap should be hard 
and dry, make a good lather, cleanse well and leave the skin 
smooth and with a softness that almost approaches a greasy 
feeling. A good soap costs little more than those vile alkaline 
sorts, which are loaded with “ filling,’’ and made of any sort of 
grease that is cheap, and makes the skin red, dry and ready to 
chafe at the first exposure. A fine white powder left as sedi- 
ment in the basin after washing with certain soaps is often 
found. This is “filling,” a mineral substance costing about $6 
a ton, which is added simply to cheapen the soap, and yet little 
delicate babies are washed with this sandpaper stuff. 


Then came a half-rosy, half-somber view of the always 
entertaining subject of shopping, enlivened by a brief 
description of “shopping by the women folks, accom- 
panied by the men folks’’: 


The man who can spend anafternoon out shopping with his 
wife and not get cross is a hero. Of all the contrasts between 
the sexes none is stronger than this difference between the 
way that a man anda woman endure a shopping experience. 
A man goes trailing behind his wife, and gets buffeted and 
hampered at every step. The air he breathesin the big shops 
is nauseating, and induces a headache. The stops to price 
this article and to ask about the other gall him and fret his very 
soul. He would buy whatever he likes or wants as soon as he 
sees it, but his wife rejects the bargain and goes on, hoping 
for better prices elsewhere. At the end the man isa wreck, 
and the woman is—what a true woman always is—queen-like 
and serene. 


Next came a selected extract from the San Francisco 


News Letter, penned by its pungent staff contributor, 
“ Di Vernon” : 


Speaking of old maids, there is this about the glorious 
climate of California, it is not favorable to the production of 
old maids. Old maids we have among us, but, thank heaven, 
they are not of us. They are Eastern importations, and it 
must be confessed that some of our women, married or single, 
take a lively delight in making these poor old creatures, whose 
skin and whose human nature have shriveled up together, 
open their eyes in wild amazement at what we do, say and 
think. It is a delight to shock them with the whole-souled- 
free, off-hand hospitality of our house, home and heart. No; 
California does not develop old maids. Should some be found 
here not of the Eastern importation, it is safe to say that at an 
impressionable period in their early days they had been sent 
East by anxious parents and made into “the dry and seasoned 
timber that never gives.”’ 


After a few minutes’ silent reflection, reading was re- 
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sumed, the next paragraph being an interesting and in- 
structive kitchen commentary : 

A man of taste who likes a good dinner and keeps a female 
cook, should go down to the kitchen once in a while and see 
how she does her work. Let him give a glance at her fires, 
take a look at her cupboard, and cast an eye upon her sink, 
her wash cloths, and other things. Let him, once in a while, 
watch her operations in cookery, her method of preparing 
soup, her way of broiling or roasting, and her knack of making 
the dessert dishes. If he is an epicure, he can give her lots of 
suggestions, and, if she isasensible cook, she will take advantage 
of them. There are plenty of men who never see their kitchens, 
yes, and women, too; but they would find the benefit of doing 
so when they sat down at their tables. A man does not need 
to be puttering around his cook’s quarters all the time, nora 
mistress either; but itis worth the while of both of them to 
take a look there now and then and see how things are done. 


Bicycle Bob, so called, the Rodert le Diadle of the 
family, here turned over a package of zs contributions to 
the evening’s sociability, from which the reader of the oc- 
casion selected the following: 


“Do not repine, my good man,”’ said the deacon; “‘all will 
be right in the end.” ‘“ Yes,” replied the man; “but I’d a 
little rather it would be all right in the beginning.” 


Mamma—“ Well, Nellie, what did you learn at Sunday school 
to-day?” 

Nellie—‘‘ That I must sell three tickets for the concert next 
week, give twenty cents to buy a present for the superinten- 
dent, and—that Noah built the ark.” 


** Dear,” said a physician’s wife, as they sat in church, “there 
is Mrs. Goldberg sitting in a draught.” 

“Never mind,’ said her husband, will cash that draft 
later on.” 


Lawyer (drawing will)—“ Your estate is much smaller, sir> 
than is generally supposed.” 

Sick man—“ Yes; but keep that quiet till after the funeral. 
I want a good show of grief-stricken mourners.” 


A young man led his blushing bride to the house of Rev. Dr. 
Carpenter. ‘‘ We want to be married,” he said. ‘‘Are you 
Dr. Carpenter?”’ ‘‘ Yes,” replied the minister,—‘‘ doth Car- 
penter and Joiner.” 


Doctor—“ You are troubled with dyspepsia, my dear madam. 
I will give you some pepsin to aid the digestion.”” Patient— 
“ But what will you give me to digest the pepsin, doctor?”’ 


A tramp halted at the house of a lady in the suburbs of a 
Texas city, and said to the lady of the house: 

“ Please give a poor man, who is traveling and who is away 
from home, a trifle to pay his expenses.” 

“If you haven’t got any money to pay your expenses, why 
do you travel? Why don’t you stay at home as I do?”’ re- 
plied the astonished female. 


Mrs. Pompous—“‘ There will be a number of gentlemen to 
tea, to-night, Bridget, and I want you to dress yourself neatly, 
as you will wait on the table.” Bridget—‘ And is it married 
men that they are?’’ Mrs. Pompous—“ Why do you ask that 
question?” Bridget—* Sure, mum, it’s little use to make me- 
self look atthractive if it’s already married they are.”’ 

A boy who is constantly reminded of his faults and told he 
has the making of a bad man, will, invariably, grow up to ful- 
fillthe prophecy. Better show him the brighter and better side 
of manhood and help him to grow up to be what he should be. 


And here the committee of the whole rose, 


Good nights were said, 
And then to bed. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANCY. 


The simple faith of a little child is the world’s truest 
homage. 

Remember that valuable as is the gift of speech, silence 
is often more valuable. 

Never retort a sharp or angry word. 
word that makes the quarrel. 

To be autocratic is to be unjust to ourselves. 
is “ sufficient unto himself.” 

Insults are unpalatable, but it is wiser to swallow one 
than to quarrel with your bread and butter. 

Taking a penny that does not belong to one removes 
the barrier between integrity and rascality. 

Let every one sweep the drift from his own door and 
not busy himself about the frost on his neighbor’s tiles. 

Do not expect too much from others, but forbear and 
forgive, as you desire forbearance and forgiveness yourself. 

In no circle, however, has the prejudice against wealth 
yet gone so far that people are willing to part with the 
right to get rich if they can. 

To despond is to be ungrateful beforehand. Be not 
looking for evil. Often thou drainest the gall of fear 
while evil is passing thy dwelling. 

An Atchison (Kan.) man paid a plumber’s bill of $9 
because his wife had taken the covering off the hydrant 
to wrap around a fifteen-cent rose bush. 

Don’t forget to say ‘“ Good night” or “ Good morning” 
on meeting or separating from your own family. Don’t 
reserve these courtesies for strangers only. 

One of the great advantages of American citizenship is 
the opportunity which it offers to those of the humblest 
origin to attain the highest places of power and wealth. 

Newspaper advertising is like any other legitimate busi- 
ness. Good goods cost money; poor stuff may be had at 
any price. A man who gets his advertisement for noth- 
ing must not be surprised if the returns are small. 


It is the second 


No man 


WHAT SHE TOLD US AT THE SUMMER HOTEL. 


She came last night. But now we know— 
So fluent is her tongue and fain— 
How packed the boat was, and how slow, 
And how she wished she’d come by train ; 
And that the wind took off her hat 
Three times. And that her appetite 
Has not been good of late, but that 
She’s fond of clams. She came last night. 


We know her street, her number; all 
About her neighbors. And that she 
Thinks some of moving in the fall. 
We know her uncle’s salary, 
And how his house and barn are planned: 
We know her husband’s weight and height, 
The number of his collars, and 
Size of his shoes. She came last night. 


We know about the cook she sent 
Away; how near her aunt once came 
To having small-pox, and what rent 
They pay. We know her maiden name, 
And how a friend of theirs was shot 
In the left shoulder, and how tight 
Her cousin wears her dresses. What 
Shall we yet know? She came last night. 
—Ligh. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


OF MIDSUMMER DAYS AND NIGHTS. 


With a ripple of leaves and a tinkle of streams, 
The full world rolls in a rhythm of praise, 

And the winds are one with the clouds and beams, 
Midsummer days! midsummer days! 


The dusk grows vast; in a purple haze, 

While the west from a rapture of sunset sights, 
Faint stars their exquisite lamps upraise— 
Midsummer nights! midsummer nights! 


The wood’s green heart is a nest of dreams, 

The lush grass thickens and springs and sways, 
The rathe wheat rustles, the landscape gleams- - 
Midsummer days! midsummer days! 


n the stilly fields, in the stilly ways, 
All secret shadows and mystic lights, 
Late lovers murmur and linger and gaze— 
Midsummer nights! O midsummer nights! 
—W. E. Henley. 


GOOD-BY, OLD HOUSE, 

Old house, dear house! whose sheltering arms so long 

Have held us through the summers safe from harm, 

W hose echoes answering back our jest and song 

Have joined our hearts to yours—you've kept us warm 

When wintry tempests swept the lowering sky. 
Good-by, old house, good-by ! 


You've heard our merry shouts at Christmas-tide, 
You've seen our joyous hours of childish mirth, 
You've felt our tears that fell for one who died ; 

And in the night, beside the lonely hearth, 

I’ve heard your staunch old timbers sob and sigh. 
« ‘ Good-by, old house, good-by ! 


When apple blossoms fell about your eaves, 

When earth was sunshine and our lives were May, 

When all the birds of June sang through the leaves, 

We did not dream to wander far away. 

No more my step shall wake your welcoming cry. 
Good by, old house, good-by ! 

—Frances R. Haswin. 


RED RCSES. 
Dear, let me linger here a while, 
Lo! we have journeyed many a mile, 
That I might see once more 
The gray old house where I was born, 
And pluck, this sunny summer morn, 
The roses by the door. 


How rich and red they are! How sweet! 
Like those fair blooms that used to greet 
My wondering, baby gaze: 
Like those I wore so long ago, 
At simple feast and country show, 
In girlhood’s careless days. 


My mother’s fingers twined them round 
The clustering curls that fell unbound; 
My father smiled to see; 
Ah, love me! love me, darling mine! 
I lost their love in winning thine, 
I lost them finding thee! 
It seems, dear heart, but yesterday 
We met in yon lone country way, 
And loitered in the lane ; 


Love struck its magic hour that noon, 
Love set our pulses to a tune 
Of mingled joy and pain. 


How fain we were to learn the song! 
Though all too roughly flowed along 
The course of true love’s stream ; 
For eyes most dear to me on earth 
Looked coldly on thy modest worth ; 
Then fled our happy dream. 


I found it hard to choose between 

Their hearts, that all my life had been 
So tender and so true, 

And thine, as tender, but untried, 

To merge the daughter in the bride, 
The old love in the new. 


I did not fear to count the cost ; 

Thy love hath paid me all I lost, 
Good measure, brimming o’er ; 

And yet I see, this simmer morn, 

Through tears, the house where I was born, 
The roses by the door. 


Ah, love! thy love is like the flowers, 
It fills my life with happy hours, 
With color and perfume; 
But if I pull the leaves aside, 
I find a grief I fain would hide, 
A thorn among the bloom. 


Nay, dearest, do not turn away, 

Thou knowest all my heart would say, 
That sometimes it must ache 

Come where the churchyard grasses wave, 

And lay thou on their quiet grave 


Red roses for my sake! 
—-All the Year Round. 


SLIPPING AWAY. 
They are slipping away—these sweet, swift years, 
Like a leaf on the current cast : 
With never a break in their rapid flow, 
We watch them as one by one they go 
Into the beautiful past. 


As silent and swift as a weaver’s thread, 
Or an arrow’s flying gleam ; 

As soft as the languorous breezes hid, 

That lift the willow’s long golden lid, 
And ripple the glassy stream. 


As light as the breath of the thistle-down; 
As fond as a lover’s dream ; 
As pure as the flush in the sea-shell’s throat, 
As sweet as the wood-bird’s wooing note, 
So tender and sweet they seem. 


One after another we see them pass 
Down the dim-lighted stair; 

We hear the sound of their steady tread 

In the steps of the centuries long since dead, 
As beautiful and as fair. 


There are only a few years left to love; 

Shall we waste them in idle strife? . 
Shall we trample under our ruthless feet 
Those beautiful blossoms, rare and sweet, 

By the dusty way of life? 


There are only a few swift years—ah, let 
No envious taunts be heard ; 
Make life’s fair pattern of rare design, 
And fill up the measure with love’s sweet wine, 


But never an angry word! 
— Unidentified. 
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